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> LITBRATURB. 


TWILIGHT. 


BY MRS. NORTON. 


Who hath taken you from m ine? 
Oh! boys, the twilight hour 
Such a heavy. time hath grown,— 
It recalls with such deep anguish 
All I used to call my own,— 
That the harshest word that ever 
Was spoken to me there 
Would be trivial—would be welcome, 
In this depth of my despair ! 
Yet, no! Despair shall not sink, 
While life and love remain,— 
Tho’ the weary struggle haunt me, 
And my prayer be made in vain : 
Tho’ at times my spirit fail me, 
And the bitter tear-drops fall, 
Tho’ my lot be hard and lonely, 
Yet I hope—lI hope thro’ all ! 

* * * * 





It is the twilight hour, 

The daylight toil is done, — 

And the last rays are departing 

Of the cold and wintry sun : 

It is the time when Friendship 

Holds converse fair and free, 

It is the time when children 

Dance round the mother’s knee. 

But my soul is faint and heavy, 
With a yearning sad and deep, 

By the fireside lone and dreary 

I sit me down and weep ! 

Where are ye, merry voices ? 
Whose clear and bird-like tone, 
Some other ear now blesses, 

Less anxious than my own ! 

Where are ye, steps of lightness, 
Which fell like blossom showers ? 
Where are ye, sounds of laughter, 
That cheer'd the pleasant hours? 
Through the dim light slow declining, 
Where my wistful glances fall, 

I can see your pictures hanging 
Against the silent wall ;— The lonely one of Nain, 

They gleam athwart the darkness, When her long last watch was over, 
With their sweet and changeless eyes, And her hope seem’d y.ild and vain; 
But mute are ye, my children! By all the tender mercy 

No voice to mine replies, God has shown to human grief, 
Where are ye? are ye playing When fate or man’s perverseness 
By the stranger’s blazing hearth ; Denied and barr’d relief,— 
Forgetting, in your gladness, By the helpless woe which taught me 
Your old home’s former mirth ? To look to Him alone, 

Are ye dancing ? are ye singing ! From the vain appeals for justice 
Are ye full of childish glee? And wild efforts of my own,— 

Or do your light hearts sadden By thy light—thou unseen future, 
With the memory of me! And thy tears—thou bitter past, 
Round whom, oh gentle darlings, I will hope—tho’ all forsake me, 

Do your young arms fondly twine, In His mercy to the last! 

Does she press you to her bosom 


VIEW NEAR JUBBERA. 


The following lines, by Mary Howitt, upon the beauties of Jubbera, a vil- 
lege inthe Himalaya regions, situated to the North of the Mussooree and 
Mamma ridges, are taken frown “ Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap Book” for 
1841 :— 


By the sudden joy which bounded 
In the banish’d Hagar’s heart, 
When she saw the gushing fountain 
From the sandy desert start ;— 

By the living smile which greeted 


Like to that visioned token grand, 
Which was at Bethel given, 

Upon the earth these mountains stand, 
Their tops ascend to heaven ! 

And like a rich celestial woof, 
Of scarlet, gold, and green, 

Like heaven's own gorgeous golden roof, 
With not a cloud between, 

Upon the mountain tops doth lie 

The glory of the Indian sky. 


And wondrous flowers that have no peer, 
Flowers meet for angels’ hands, 

Spring forth, and blossom all the year, 
Amid these mountain lands ; 

And trees—the teak, the oak, the pine, 
And that which incense weeps, 

The epple and the juicy vine, 
Clothe all these rocky steeps ; 

For God this mountain land designed 

To be an Eden for mankind ! 


, And rivers strong and clear, and cold, 
Spring in these mountains high, 
And snows, a thousand winters old, 
Their living streains aupply. 

Oh! fair and sumptuous mountain-land, 
To which such wealth is given : 
Whose lower hills like giants stand, 
Whose peaks ascend to heaven, 
Wovld God thy regions held a race 
As blessed as their dwelling place? 

TT 


CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER LXII.—THE DUEL, 


A small and narrow ravine between two furze-covered hills led to the open | ruptions, when Trevyllian called out in a firm tone, “ I’m ready!” The words | 
As we rezchei this, there- | ‘* One, 


space where the meeting had been arranged for. 


fort upon the fineness of the evening, or the rugged nature of the road, broke 
the silence. As weemerged from the little mountain pass into the open mea- 
dow land, the tall and soldier-like figure of Trevyllian was the first object that 
ete itself ; he was standing beside a little stone cross, that stood above a 

oly well, and seemed occupied in decyphering the inscription. He turned at 
the noise of our approach, and calmly waited our coming. His eye glanced 
quickly from the features of O’Shaughnessy to those of Baker, but seeming ra- 
pidly reassured as he walked forward, his face at once recovered its usual sere- 
nity, and its cold expressive look of sternness. 

* Allright,” said Beaufort in a whisper, the tones of which I overheard, as 
he neared his friend. Trevyllian smiled in return, but did not speak. — 
the few moments which passed in conversation between the seconds, I turne 
from the spot with Baker, and had scarcely time to address a question to him, 
when O'Shaughnessy called out, * Hollo, Baker !—come here a moment.” The 
three seemed now in eager discussion for some minutes, when Baker walked 

| towards Trevyllian, and saying something, appeared to wait for his reply. This 

| being obtained, he joined the others, and the moment afterwards came to where 

' IT was standing—* You are to toss for first shot O'Malley. O’Shaughnessy has 

‘made that proposition, and the others agree; with two crack marksmen, it is 
perhaps the fairest way. I suppose you Seve no objection ?” 

‘Of course I shall make none. Whatever O’Shaughnessy decides for me, I 

| am ready to abide by.” 

“Well, then, as to the distance,” said Beaufort, loud enough to be heard 
by me where I was standing. O’Shaughnessy’s reply I could not catch, but 
it was evident from the tone of both parties, that some difference existed on 

| the point. 

| Captain Baker shall decide between us,” said Beaufort at length, and they 
all walked away to some distance. During all the while I could perceive that 

| Trevyllian’s uneasiness and impatience seemed extreme : he looked from the 

| speakers to the little mountain pass, and strained his eyes in every direction : 
it was clear that he dreaded some interruption. At last, unable any longer to 
control his feelings, he called out, “* Beaufort, I say, what the devil are we wait- 
ing for now.” 

‘Nothing at present,” said Beaufort as he came forward with a dollar 
in his hand. ‘Come, Major O'Shaughnessy, you shall call for your friend.” 

| He pitched the piece of money as he spoke, high into the air, and watched it 
| till it fell on the soft grass beneath. 

“* Head for a thousand,” cried O'Shaughnessy, running over and stooping 
down ; “and head it is!” 

“You've won the first shot,” whispered Baker; ‘for heaven's sake be 
cool.” 

| Beaufort grew deadly pale as he bent over the crown piece,and seemed searce- 
ly to have courage to look his friend in the face. Not so Trevyllian he pull- 
ed off his gloves without the slightest semblance of emotion, buttoned up his 


ed only eager to begin the combat. 
| “Fifteen paces, and the words ‘ one—two.’" 

‘Exactly. My cane shall mark that spot.” 

“Devilish long paces you make them,” said O'Shaughnessy, who did not 
seem to approve of the distance. ‘They have some confounded advantage in 
this, depend upon it,” said the major in a whisper to Baker. 

“* Are you ready ?” cried Beaufort. 

‘“* Ready—quite ready !”’ 

‘ “Take your ground then !”” 

As Trevyllian moved forward to his place, he muttered something to his 
friend. Idid not hear the first part, but the latter words which met me were 
ominous enough—* for as | intend to shoot him, *tis just as well as it is.” 

Whether this was meant to be overheard and intimidate me I knew not, but 
its effect proved directly opposite. My firm resolution to hit my antagonist 
was now confirmed, and no compunctious visitings unnerved my arm. 
took our places, some little delay again took place, the flint of my pistol having 

| fallen ; and thus we remained full six or twelve seconds steadily regarding each 
other. At length O'Shaughnessy came forward, and putting my weapon in my 
| hand, whispered low, ‘‘ remember you have but one chance.” 

“You are both ready !”’ cried Beaufort. 

“Ready !” 

** Then, one—two.” 


The last word was lost in the report of my pistol, which went off at the in- | 
| stant; for a second the flash and smoke obstructed my view: but the mo- | 
| ment after I saw Trevyllian stretched upon the ground, with his friend kneel- | 


| 
| ing beside him. My first impulse was to rush over, for now all thought of en- 
j mity was buried in most heartfelt anxiety for his fate; but, as I was stepping 


forward, O'Shaughnessy called out, ‘Stand fast boy, he’s only wounded !” and 


| the same moment he rose slowly from the ground, with the assistance of his | 


friend, and looked with the same wild gaze around him. Such a look! shall 
never forget ; there was that intense expression of searching anxiety, as though 
| he sought to trace the outlines of some visionary spirit as it receded before him: 
| quickly reassured as it seemed, by the glance he threw on all sides, his coun- 
| tenance lighted up, not with pleasure, but with a fiendish expression of re- 
| vengeful triumph, which even his voice evinced as he called out,—* It’s my turn 
| now.’ 
| I felt the words in their full force, as I stood silently awaiting my death 
| 


’ 


wound ; the pause was a long one,—twice did he interrupt his friend as he was 


about to give the word, by an expression of suffering, pressing his hand up- | 


on his side, and seeming to writhe with torture,—and yet this was mere coun- 
| terfeit 
O'Shaughnessy was now coming forward to interfere and prevent these inter- 





two,” the pistol slowly rose, his dark eye measured me coo!ly— 


fore, we were obliged to descend from the drag, and proceed the remainder of | steadily—his lip curled, and just as I feltthat my last moment of life had ar- 


the way on foot. 
pioaching, and the next moment Beaufort appeared 


We had not gone many yards when a step was heard ap-| rived, a heavy sound of a horse galloping along the rocky causeway seemed to | 
His usually easy and! take off his attention. 


His frame trembled, his hand shook, and jerking up- 


degagée air was certainly tinged with somewhat of constraint ; and though his | wards his weapon, the ball passed high above my head. 


soit voice and half smile were as perfect as ever, a slightly flurried expression | 


** You bear me witness, I fired in the air,” said Trevyllian, turning towards 


about the lip, end a quiet end nervous motion of his eyebrow, beepoke a heart | O'Shaughnessy, while the large drops of perspiration rolled from his forehead, 


not completely at ease. 


following, stood quite still 


“T think it right to mention, Major O'Shaughnessy,” said he, in a voice of | 
most dulcet sweetness, ‘that ] am the only iriend of Captain Treyyllian on 
the ground ; and thongh I have not the shghtest objection to Captain Baker be- | 


He lifted his foraging cap most ceremoniously to sa- | and his features worked, as if ina fit 
Jute us as we came up, and casting an anxious look to see if any others were | 


“ You saw it, Sir,—and you, Beaufort—my friend,—you also—speak! Why 
will you not speak ?” 

“ Be calm, Trevyllian ; 
you?” 

“ The affair is then ended,” said Baker, ‘and most happily so. 


be calm, for heaven’s sake. 


You are, | 


ing present, | hope you will see the propriety of limiting the witnesses tothe hope, not dangerously wounded.” 


wr now here.” 


are perfectly indifferent if we fight before three or three thousand. 


we rather like a crowd.” As we bent over him, J now perceived that another person had joined our 
“Of course, then, as you see no objection to my propusition, I may count up- | party; he was a short, determined looking man of about forty, with black eyes 

On your co-operation in the event of any intrusion ;—I mean, that while we, up- | and aquiline features. Before I had time to guess who it might be, I heard 

on our sides, will not permit any of our friends to come forward, you will equally O'Shaughnessy address him as Co!onel Conyers 

exert yourself with yours.” “ He ia dying,” said Beaufort, still stooping over his friend, whose cold hand 
“* Here we are, Baker and myself—neither more nor less; we expect no one, | he grasped within his own : ‘ poor. poor fellow.” 

nor want noone; so that T humbly conceive all the preliminaries you are taiking “He fired in the air,” said Baker in a whisper, in reply to a question from | 

of will never be required.” Conyers; what he answered, I heard not: but Baker rejoined, * Yes, | am | 
Beaufort tried to smile and bit his lips, while a small red spot upon hischeek | certain of it. We all saw it.” 

bespoke that some deeper feeling of irritation than the mere careless manner | “Had you not better examine his wound?” seid Conyers in 4 tone of sarcas- 

of the major could account for, still rankled in his bosom We now walked on | tie irony, I could have almost struck him for. ‘Is your friend not hit- -perhaps 


without speaking, except when occasionally some passing observation of Beau- 


As he spoke, Trevyllian's features grew deadly livid, his half-opened mouth 


pon my conscience, as far as I am concerned, or my friend either, we quivered slightly ; his eyes became fixed, and his arm dropped heavily beside him, | 
In Ireland | and with one low faint moan, he fell fainting to the ground. 


, ne 
s bleeding?” 
e 


well fitting black frock to the throat, and, throwing a rapid glance around, seem- | 


As we | 


What's the matter with | 











_ “Yes,” said O'Shaughnessy, “let us look to the poor fellow now.” So say- 
ing, with Beaufort’s aid, he unbuttoned his frock, and succeeded in opening the 
waistcoat; there was notrace of blood any where, and the idea of interna! he- 
morrage at once occurred to us. When Conyers, stooping down, pushed me 
aside, saying, at the same time, “your fearfor his safety need not distress you 
much, look here.” As he spoke, he tore open his shirt, and disclosed to our 
almost doubting senses a vest of chain mail armour fitting close next the skin, 
and completely pistol proof. 

I cannot describe the effect this sight produced upon us. Beaufort sprang to 
his feet with a bound as he screamed out—rather than spoke— 

**No man believes me to have been aware ig 

“No, no, Beaufort, your reputation is very far removed from such a stain,” 
said Conyers. 

O'Shaughnessy was perfectly speechless—he looked from one to the other, 
as though some unexplained mystery still remained, and only seemed restored 
to any sense of consciousness, as Baker said, ‘I can feel no pulse at his wrist 
—his heart, too, does not beat.” Conyers placed his hand upon his bosom, then 
felt along his throat—lifted up an arm,and letting it fall heavily upon the ground, 
he muttered, “he is dead,” 

It was true—no wound had pierced him—the pistol bullet was found 
within his clothes—but some tremendous conflict of his spirit within had 
snapped the cords of life, and the strong man had perished in his agony. 





CHAPTER LXIIIl.—NEWS8 FROM GALWAY. 

I have but a vague and most imperfect recollection of the events which fol- 
lowed this dreadful scene ; for some days my faculties seemed stunned and pa- 
ralyzed, and my thoughts clung to the minute detail of the ground—the persone 
about—the mountain path—and most of all, the half-stifled cry that spoke the 
| broken heart, with a tenacity that verged upon madness. 





A court-martial was appeinted to inquire into the affair ; and although I have 
| been since told that my deportment was calm, and my answers were firm and 
collected, yet ! remember nothing of the proceedings. 





The inquiry, through a feeling of delicacy for the friends of him who was 
no more, was made as brief and as private as possible. Beaufort proved the 
facts which exonerated me from any imputation in the matter; and upon the 


same day, the court delivered the decision, ‘‘ that Liewtenant O'Malley was not 
guilty of the charges preferred against him, and that he should be released from 
arrest, and join his regiment.” 

Nothing could be more kind and considerate than the conduct of my brether 
officers ; a hundred little plans and devices for making me forget the late unha 
| py event were suggested and practised ; and I look back to that melancholy 
| period, marked, as it was, by the saddest circumstances of my life, as one in 
| which I received more of truly friendly companionship, then even my palmiest 
| days of prosperity boasted. 

While, thetefore, I deeply felt the good part my friends were performing to- 
| wards me, 7 was still totally unsuited to join in the happy Penal gery a, be 
| pleasures and amusements ; the gay and unreflecting character of O’Shaughnessy,; 

the careless merriment of my brother officers jarred upon my nerves, and rer- 

dered me irritable and excited; and I sought in lonely rides, and unfrequented 

walks, the peace of spirit, that calm reflection and a firm purpose for the future 
| rarely fail to lead to. 
| There is in deep sorrow, a touch of the prophetic. It is at seasons when 
the heart is bowed down with grief, and the spirit wasted with suffering, that 
the veil which conceals the future seems to be removed, and a glance, short 
| and fleeting as the lightning flash is permitted us, into the gloomy valley be- 
fore us. 

Misfortunes, too, come net singly—the seared heart is not suffered to heal 
from one affliction, ere another succeeds it ; and this anticipation of the coming 
evil, is, perhaps, one of the most poignant features of grief—the ever watch- 
ful apprehensiou—the ever rising question, ‘* What next?” is a terture that 
never sleeps. 

This was the frame of my mind for several days after I returned to my duty, 
—a morbid sense of some threatened danger being my last thought at night, and 
my first on awakening. I had not heard from home since my arrival in the 
Peninsula; a:thonsand vague fancies haunted me now, that some brooding 
| misfortune awaited me. My poor uncle never left my thoughts. Was he 

well—was he happy? Was he, as he ever wished to be, surrounded ~ 
friends he loved,—the old familiar faces, around the hospitable hearth—his Kind- 
liness had hallowed in my memory as something sacred. Oh! could I but see 
his manly smile, or hear his voice! Could I but feel bis hand upon my head, as 
he was wont to press it, while words of comfort fell from his lips, and sunk inte 
my heart! 

Such were my thoughts ove morning as I sauntered from my quarters alone 
and unaccompanied. 1 had not gone far, when my attention was aroused by 
| the noise of a mule cart, whose jingling bells and clattering timbers announced 
its approach by the road I was walking. Another turn of the way brought it in- 
to view, and I saw from the gay costume of the driver, as weli as a small 
orange flag which decorated the conveyance, that it was the mail cart, with let- 
ters from Lisbon. 

Full as my mind was with thoughts of home, I turned hastily back, and re- 
| traced my steps towards the camp. When J reached the Adjutant-General’s 
| quarters, I found a considerable number of officers assembled ; the report that 
the post had come was a rumour of interest to ail, and accordingly every mo- 
ment brought fresh arrivals, pouring in from all sides, and eagerly inquiring “ if 
the bags had been opened?” The scene of riot, confusion, and excitement 
| when that event did take place, exceeded a! belief; each man reading his let- 
}ter half aloud, as if his private affairs and domestic concerns must in- 
terest his neighbours, amid a volley of exclamations of surprise, pleasure, or oc- 
| easionally anger, as the intelligence severally suggested,—the disappointed ex- 
| pectants cursing their idle correspondents, bemoaning their fate about remit- 
| tances that never arrived, or drafts never honovred, while here and there some 
| public benefactor with an out spread ‘ Times,” or ‘‘Chronicle,” was retailing 
| the narrative of our own exploits in the Peninsula, or the more novel changes 
in the world of politics, since we left England. A cross-fire of news and Lon- 
| don gossip ringing on every side, made up a perfect Babel, most diffieult to 
| form an idea of. The jargon partook of every accent and intonation the em- 

pire boasts of, and from the sharp precision of the North Tweeder to the broad 
| doric of Kerry, every portion, almost every county of Great Britain had its re- 

presentative. Here was a Scotch poymaster, in a lugubrious tone, detailing to 
| his friend the apparently not over welcome news, that Mrs. M‘Elevain had just 
| been safely delivered of twins, which with their mother, were doing as well as 
| possible. Here an eager Jrishman, turning over the pages rather than reading 
| his letter, while he exclaimed to his friend 
“Oh, the devil a rap she’s sent me. The old story about runaway tenants 
| and distress notices—sorrow else tenants seem to do in Ireland, than run every 


| 





half year.” 

A little apart, some sentimental looking coekney was devouring a very 
| crossed epistle, which he pressed to his lips whenever any one looked at him, 
| while a host of others satisfied themse'ves by reading in a kind of buzzing un- 
| der tone, every now and then, interrupting themselves with some broken excla- 
| mation as commentary—such ‘of course she wil] !’—never knew him bet- 
| ter !—* that’s the girl for my tmoney 1" —** fifty per cent.—the devil!”’—and so 

on. At last. as ] was be g to be weary of the scene, and finding that there 
| appeared to be nothing fo. me, was turning to leave the ice, | saw a group 
| of two or three ende g to spell out the address of a letter. 
‘That's an Irish t-mark, I'll swear,” said one; ‘but who can make any 


It’s devilish like Otaheite—isn’t it?” 


} thing of the name ! 








“T wish my tailor wrote as illegibly,” said another, “‘1'd keep up a most ani- 
mated correspondence with him.” i 

“ Here, O'Shaughnessy, you know something of savage life,—spell us this 
word here.” 

“ Show it here—what nonsense—it's as plain as the nose on my face !— 
*« Master Charles O'Malley, in foreigu parts !’” f 

A roar of laughter followed the announcement, which at any other time 
— I should have joined in, but which now grated sadly upon my stifled 

eelin 

“Here, Charley, this is for you,” said the major; and added in a whis- 

r—" and upon my conscience, between ourselves, your friend, whoever 

@ is, has a strung action against his writing-master: devil such a fist ever I 
looked at!” 

One glance satisfied me as to my correspondent. It was from Father Rush, 
my old tutor. I hurried eagerly from the spot, and regaining my quarters, locked 
the door, and with a beating heart broke the seal, and began, as well as I was 
able, to decypher his letter. The hand was cramped and stiffened with age, 
and the bold upright letters were gnarled and twisted like a rustic fence, and 
demanded great patience and much time in unravelling. It ran thus :— 

“ The Priory, Lady-day, 1809. 
““My pear Master CuarLes, 

“‘ Your uncle’s feet are so big and so uneasy that he can't write, and I am ob- 
liged to take up the pen myself, to tell you how we are doing here since you 
left us. An/, first of all, the Master lost the law-suit in Dublin, all for want of 
a Galway jury ; but they don't go up to town for strong reasons they had ; and 

“the Curravolick property is gone to Ned M'Manus, and may the devil do hin 
good with it! Peggy Maher left this on Tuesday ; she was complaining of a 
weakness ; she’s gone to consult the doctors. I°m sorry for poor Peggy. 

* Owen M‘Neil beat the Sla.terys out of Portumna on Saturday, and Jem, 
‘they say, is fractured. | trust, it’s true, for he never was good, rout nor branch, 
and we've strong reasons to suspect him for drawing the river with a net at 
night. Sir Harry Boyle sprained his wrist, breaking open his bed-room that he 
locked when he was inside. ‘The Count and the Master were laughing all the 
evening at him. Matters are going very hard in the county ; the people pay- 
ing their rents regularly, and not caring half as much as they used about the 
rea) gentry and the old families. 

« We kept your birth-day at the Castle in great style, had the militia band in 
_ ‘the town, and allthe tenants. Mr. James Daly danced with your old friend Mary 
Green, and sang a beautiful song ; and was going toraise the devil, but | interfered ; 
-he burnt down half the blue drawing-room the last night with his tricks ; not that 
your uncle cares, God preserve him tous. It’s little any thing like that would 
frethim. ‘The Count quarrelled with a young gentleman in the course of the 
evening, but found he was only an attorney from Dublin, so he didn’t shoot him, 
but he was ducked in the pond by the people, and your uncle says he hopes 
they have a true copy of him at home, as they'll never kuow the original. 

‘* Peter died soon after you went away, but Tim hunts the dogs just as well ; 
they had a beautiful run last Wednesday, and the Lord* sent for him, and gave 
him a five-pound note, but, he says, he’d rather see yourself back again than 
twice as much: they killed near the big turnip field, and all went down to see 
where you leaped Badger over the sunk fence; they call it ‘ Hammersiey’s 
Nose” eversince Bodkin was at Ballinasloe the last fair, limping about with 
a stick ; he’s twice as quiet as he used to be, and never beat any one since 
that morning. 

“Nelly Guire, at the cross roads, wants to send you four pair of stockings 
she knitted fur you; andI have a keg of poteen of Barney’s own making this 
two months, not knowing how to send it ; may be Sir Arthur himself would like 
a taste ; he’s an Irishman himself, and one we're proud of too! The Maynooth 
chaps are flying all about the country, and making us all uncomfortable,—God’s 

will bedone, but we used to think ourselves good enough! Your foster sister, 
Kitty Doolan, had a fine boy: it’s to be called after you ; and your uncle’s to 
give achristening He bids me tell you todraw on bim when vou want money, 
and that there’s £400 ready for you now somewhere in Dublin: | forget the 
name, and as he’s asleep, I don’t like asking him. There was a droll devil down 
here in the summer, that knew you well—a Mr. Webber. The master treated 
him like the Lurd Lieutenant ; had dinner parties for him, and gave him Oliver 
Cromwell to ride over to Meelish. He is expected again for the ceck-shooting ; 
for the master likes him greatly. I’m done at last; for my paper is finished and 
‘the candle just out: so with every good wish and every good thought, remem- 
ber your old friend, “ Perer Rusu 

“ P.S.—It's Smart and Sykes, Fieet Street, has the money. Father O'Shaugh- 
nessy, of Ennis. bids me ask if you ever met hisnephew. If you do, make him 
sing ‘ Larry McHale :” I hear it’s a treat. 

“* How is Mickey Free going ont There are three decent young women in 
the parish, he promised to marry ; and I suppose he’s pursuing the same game 
with the Portuguese. But he was never remarkable for minding his duties. 
Tell him | am keeping my eye on him. we m.” 

Here concluded this long epistle, and, though there were many parts I could 
not help smiling at, yet, upon the whole, I felt sad and dispirited. What I had 
long foreseen and anticipated was gradually accomplishing ; the wreck of an old 
and honoured house ; the fa!l of a name, once the watchword for all that was 
benevolent and hospitable in the land. The termination of the law-suit I knew 

must have been a heavy blow to my poor uncle, who, every consideration of 
money apart, felt in a legal combat all the enthusiasm and excitement of a per- 
sonal conflict : with him there was little question to whom the broad acres re- 
verted, so much as whether that ‘‘ scoundrel Tom Bassett the attorney at Ath- 
lone should triumph over us;’’ or ‘‘ MacManus live in the house as master, 
where his father had officiated as butler.” It was at this his Irish pride took of- 
fence, and straitened circumstances, and narrowed fortunes, bore little upon him 
in comparison with this feeling. 

I could see, too, that with breaking fortunes, bad health was making heavy 
inroads upon him ; and while, with the reckless desperation of ruin, he still 
kept open house, I could picture to myself his cheerful eye and handsome smile 
bat ill concealing the slow but certain march of a broken heart. 

My position was doubly painful ; for any advice, had ! been calculated to give 
it, would have seemed an act of indelicate interference from one who was to be- 
nefit by his own counsel ; and, although I had been reared and educated as my 
uncle's heir, [ had no title or pretension to succeed him other than his kind feel- 
ings respecting me. I could, therefore, only look on in silence, and watch the 
‘painful progress of our downfall! without the power to arrest it. 

These were sad thoughts, and came when my heart was already bowed down 
with its affliction. That my poor uncle might be spared the misery which sooner 
or later seemed inevitable, was now my only wish; that he might go down to 
the grave withuut the embittering feelings which a ruined fortune, and a fallen 
house bring home to the heart, was all my prayer. Let him but close his eyes 
in the old wainscoated bedroom, beneath the old roof, where his fathers and 

- grandfathers have done so for centuries. Let the faithful followers lie has known 
since his childhood stand round his bed: while his fast failing sight recog- 
nises each old and well remembered object, and the same bell which rung its 
farewell to the spirit of his ancestors, toll for him—the last of his race ; and as 
for me, there was the wide world before me, and a narrow resting place would 
suffice for a soldier's sepulchre. 

As the mail cart was returning the next day to Lisbon, I immediately sat 
down and replied to the worthy Father's letter : speaking as encouragingly as | 
could of my own prospects. {dwelt much upon what was nearest my heart, 
and begged of the good priest to watch over my uncle’s health, to cheer his 
spirits, and support his courage; and that I trusted the day was not far distant 
when I should be once more amongst them with many a story of fray and bat- 
tle field to enliven their fire sides ; pressing him to write frequently to me, | 
closed my hurried !etter, and, having despatched it, sat sorrowfully down to muse 
over my fortunes. 

CHAPTER LXIV—AN ADVENTURE WITH SIR ARTHUR. 

The events of the last few days had impressed me with the weight of years. 
The awful circumstances of that evening lay heavily at my heart; and though 
guiltless of Trevyllian’s blood, the reproach that conscience ever carries, where 
one has been involved in a death scene, never left my thoughts. 

For some time previously I had been depressed and dispirited, and the awful 
shock I had sustained broke my nerve and unmanned me greatly. 

There are times when our sorrows tinge all the colourings of our thoughts, 
and one pervading hue of melancholy spreads like a pall upon what we have of 
fairest and brightest on earth. So was it now: I had lost hope and ambition— 
a sad feeling that my career was destined to misfortune and mishap, gained 
hourly upon me; and all the bright aspirations of a soldier's glory—all my en- 
thusiasm for the pomp and circumstance of glorious war, fell coldly upon my 
heart ; and I locked upon the chivalry of a soldier’s life as the empty pageant of 
a dream. 

In this sad frame of mind I avoided all intercourse with my brother officers— 
their gay and joyous spirits only jarred upon my brooding thoughts—and, feign- 
ing illness, I kept almost entirely to my quarters. 

The inactivity of our present life weighed also heavily upon me. 
ring events of a cainpaign—the march, the bivouac, the picket, call forth a cer- 
tain physical exertion that never fails to react upon the torpid mind. 

Forgetting all around me, | thought of home ; I thought of those whose 
hearts [ felt were now turning towards me, and wondered within myself how | 


could heve exchanged the home—the days of peaceful happiness there, for the | 
life of misery and disappointment I now endured. A brooding melancholy gained 
A wish to return to Ireland—a vague and in- 


daily more and more upon me. 





* To secure Father Rush from any apparent impiety, I must add, that, by the “ Lord,” 
ee means“ Lord Ulanricarde ” 


She Albion. 


distinct feeling that my career was not destined for aught of 

upen me, and I longed to sink into oblivion, forgetting an 
I record this painful feeling here, while it is sti!l a painful memory, as one of 
those dark shadows that cross the bright sky of our happiest days. Happy, in- 
deed, are they, as we look back to them, and remember the times we have pro- 


great and good, 
forgot. 


nounced ourselves ‘‘the most miserable of mankind.” This, somehow, is a 
confession we never make later on in life, when real troubles and true afflictions 
assail us.—Whether we call in more philosophy to our aid, or that our senses 
become less acute and discerning, I’m sure I know not. 

As for me, | confess, by far the greater portion of my sorrows seemed to 
come in that budding period of existence, when life is ever fairest and most 
captivating. Not, perhaps, that the fact was really so, but the spoiled and hu- 
moured child, whose caprices were a law, felt heavily the thwarting difficulties 
of his first voyage. While, as he continued to sail over the ocean of life, he 
braved the storm and the squall, and felt only gratitude for the favouring breeze 
that wafted him upon his course. 

What an admirable remedy for misanthropy is the being placed in a subordi- 
nate condition in life. Had I, at the period { write, been Sir Arthur Wellesley 
—had I even been Marshal Beresford, to all certainty I’d have played the very 
devil with his majesty’s forces —I'd have brought my rascals to where they'd 
have been well peppered. ‘hat’s certain. But, as luckily for the sake of hu 
manity in general, and the well-being of the service in particular, | was mere- 
ly Lieutenant O'Malley, 14th Light Dragoons—the case was very different. 
With what heavy censure did | condemn the Commander of the Forces in my 
own mind for his want of daring and enterprise. 

Whole nights did I pass endeavouring to account for his inactivity and 
lethargy. Why he did not seriatim fall upon Soult, Ney, and Victor, anni- 
hilate the French forces, and sack Madrid, J looked upon as little less than 
a riddle; and yet there he waited drilling, parading, exercising, and foraging, 
as o we were at Hounslow. Now most fortunately, here again, [ was not Sir 
Arthor. 

Something in this frame of mind, I was taking one evening a solitary ride 
some miles from the camp. Without noticing the circumstance, I had entered 
a little mountain tract, where, the ground being broken and uueven, | dismount- 
ed and proceeded on foot, withthe bridle within my arm I had not gone far 
when the clatter of a horse's hoofs came rapidly towards me, and though there 
was something startling in the pace over such a piece of road, I never lifted my 
eyes as the horseman came up, but continued my slow progress onwards, my 
head sunk upon my bosom. 

“ Holloa, sir,” cried a sharp voice, whose tones seemed somehow not heard 
for the first tune. I looked up, saw aslight figurg closely buttoned up ina blue 
horseman’s cloak, the collar of which almost entirely hid his features; he wore 
a plain cocked hat without a feather, and was mounted upon a sharp wiry look- 
ing hack. 

* Holloa, sir! what regiment 1o vou belong to?” 

As I had nothing of the soldier about me, save a blue foraging cap, to denote 
my corps, the tone of the demand was little calculated to elicit a very polished 
reply ; but preferring, as most impertinent, to make no answer, I passed on 
without speaking. 

‘Did you hear, sir?” cried the same voice in a still louder key.—‘ What's 
your regiment ?”’ 

I now turned round, resolved to question the other in turn; when to my inex- 
pressible shame and confusion, he had lowerd the collarof his cloak, and I saw 
the features of Sir Archur Wellesley. 

‘“* Have you not read the general order, sir? Why have you left the camp?” 

Now I[ had not read a general order, nor even heard one, for above a fort- 
night. So I stammered out some bungling answer. 

“To your quarters, sir, and report yourself under arrest. 
name?” 

** Lieutenant O'Malley, sir.” 

“ Well, sir, your passion for rambling shall be indulged. You shall be sent 
to the rear with despatches, and as the army is in advance, probably the lesson 
may be serviceable.” So saying, he pressed spurs to his horse, and was out of 
sight in a moment. 


What's your 


MEMOIRS OF WARREN HASTINGS. 


Memoirs of the Right Hon. Warren Hastings, &c. &c., including his Journals, 
and Letters, now first published from the Originals in the possession of his 
family. By the Rev. G. R_ Gleig, author of ** The life of Sir T. Munro,” 
&e. &e. &c. Volsi.andii. 8vv. London, 1841. Beutley. 

We rejoice to seea task which ought to have been performed long ago, at 
length committed to such competent hands. Mr. Gleig possesses great talent 
for biographical authorship; for he is clear-sighted, considerate, and canlid His 
own just and honourable feelings will not aliow him to blur over facts or at- 
tempt to make the worse appear the better reason. He can condemn as well as 
approve, and confess errors as well as defend acts which have been exposed to 
misrepresentation and calumny. 
of Warren Hastings. 


mentioning tu us a great many particulars relating to this distinguished indivi- 
dual, with whose life (which he then contemplated preparing for publication) he 
was well acquainted, through the close connexion of Sir Elijah Impey aud his 
own familiar intercourse ; and we remembec his regretting the very scanty ma- 
terials that could be produced concerning Hastings’s earlier years. 


the undertaking on account of this inchoate deticiency, and the severe labour 
he foresaw must attend the arrangement of later materials, so as to combine the 
prodigious mass into a narrative of moderate compass and general interest ; for 
the life of Warren Hastings is the annals of Brittsh India, and the rise of our 
mighty empire in the East. To the gens of a Clive, and of one who followed 
so closely in his footsteps, do we owe the grandeur of that colussal power,which 
is now shaking its strong arm im the face of three hundred millions of men, anc 
is probably destined to bring an innumerable people within the pale of nations 
and bow the celestial dynasty to the earth. 

Mr Gleig has fairly buckled on his armour, and set himself to the resolute ac- 
complishment of the work confided to him—that of illustrating the services, re- 
cording the proceedings, and describing the persecutions of the extraordinary 
person whose name stands so pre-eminently conspicuous in English and in In- 
dian history. The result is a sterling book, in which affairs of national impor- 
tance are so mingled with details of persunal difficulties and dangers, that we 
know not which most fixes our attention—the eventsof great public moment or 
the crises of individual enterprise. They amalgamate admirably together, and 
shew us in the most striking manner how much the destinies of countries may 
depend on the character of a single mind. 

The following description of the state in which the future Governor-Geoeral 
found India when he first landed at Calcutta in 1750 is interesting, as showing 
the small progress which even at that comparatively recent date had been made 
in laying the foundation for the inmense empire, which the late conquests under 
Lord Keane and his colleagues have yet further extended :— 

“* Early in the 16th century the rival East India Companies, which had for se- 


putes toan end, and under the title of the United Company of Merchants tra- 
ding to the East Indies, were by an act of Parliament erected into a species of 
corporation. Regulating their affairs at home by means of courts of proprie- 
tors and directors, which again were presided over by chairmen, and carried on 
the details of business in committees, the company in question maintained 
abroad three principal settlements, one of which was established at Bombay, 
another at Madras, and the third at Calcutta, or Fort William, on the Hooghly. 

“* These, which were called presidencies, were all independent one of the oth- 
er; each exercised supreme jurisdiction within its own limits, each was respon- 
sible only to the home authorities, and each consisted of a president or gover- 
nor, and a council, appoiuted by commission from the company, and by the com- 
pany liable to be recalled. Moreover, the council was not 1estricted as to num- 
bers, which, on the contrary, varied according to the views of the directors at the 
moment, so that it consisted sometimes of nine, sometimes of twelve members, 


In like manner the council was made up of the superior servants of the company, 
not belonging to the military class, who were promoted according to the rule of 
seniority, except in special cases where directions from home interfered  Fi- 








The stir- 


nally, in the president and council conjointly all power was vested, inasmuch that 
no question could be determined, nor any regulation passed, except by a majori- 
ty of votes. 

‘The extent of territory over which these presidencies respectively exercised 
control was in every instance narrow. At Calcutta the company had acquired 
by purchase a domain which encircled their capital in a radius of perhaps 7 Eng- 
lish miles. Madras caused her willto be respected as faras the mount of San 
Thomé; while Bombay gave the law to the island of Salsette and no more 
Other settlements there doubtless were, which in various parts of India looked 
to one or other of the presidencies as to their head; but, with the exception of 
Fort St. David, itself a minor species of capital, and Bantam, originally a presi- 
dency, none uf them either obtained or deserved titles more lofty than those of 
factories. Such were those of Cossimbazar, near Moorshedabad, Masulipatam. 
onvone of the mouths of the Kisbna, and Surat, in the bay of Cambay, and 
| such were many others, which in this place it is not nevessary to particularize 
| “The single purpose for which these establishments were erected heiny the 
| prosecution of commercial devices, and the management of the parties engaged 
in them, it would be idle te try their forms of government by any such tes asa 
comparison between them and the colossal machinery by which the affairs of 











Such a man was wanted to write the Memoirs | 


We remem >er—it must be nearly twenty years ago—the late Mr. Impey | 


Dr South- | 
ey, we believe, was afterwards consulted about these papers, but recoiled from | 


veral years competed and wrangled fur exclusive privileges, brought their dis- | which they were created. 


according to the presumed importance or extent of the business to be transacted. | 
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British India are now kept inorder. Though bound by solemn engagement to 
act according to the spirit of such instructions as might be transmitted to them 
from home, the British settlers in India were yet, in some sense, dependent on 
the native princes ; that is to say, they held their lands on such tenures as the 
native princes might have dictated, and to all their trading operations were sub- 
ject to such regulations as the native princes might impose. Accordingly, the 
sale of those commodities which they imported from Europe they conducted for 
a while in the simplest and easiest of all ways, namely, by sending them into the 
interior, in the common hackeries of the country, and exposing them to public 
auction at such warehouses as in the most convenient of the market towns they 
might have established. But the confusion which ensued on the breaking up of 
the Mogul empire rendered this mode of proceeding too insecure, and a rule was 
in consequence adopted, which hindered any person in the Compsny’s service, 
or under its jurisdiction, from removing far from the coast without leave obtained 
from the governor and council of the station to which he belonged. From that 
time forth, therefore, the care of distributing the goods into the country, and in- 
troducing them to the consumers, was left to the native and other independent 
dealers. 

‘* While the import trade was thas managed, a more complicated machiner 
was required in order to purchase and collect, and take care of the goods whiek 
constituted the export trade, or freight for England. As the country was not 
sufficiently advanced in point of wealth and civilization to possess manufactures 
and merchants ona large scale—men who were capable of executing extensive 
orders, and delivering the goods contracted for on a specified day—-the Company 
were obliged to employ their own agents to gather together, here and there, in 
such quantities as presented themselves, the different articles of which the car- 
goes to Europe were composed. For the reception of these when collected, and 
their safe keeping tll the ships from England should arrive, depé.s or stations 
were needed. Hence the erection at convenient points of warehouses, count- 
ing-houses, and other apartments, where the business of the Company might be 
carried on and its agents lodged ; in other words, hence the establishment of 
those factories which have already been described as intimately connected with 
each of the presidencies and dependent on them. This was the first step; and 
the second was the providing for the Company's agents who might be stationed 
there adequate protection against the attacks of marauders Oia the native pow- 
ers, shaken by continual revolts, no reliance could be placed, so the factories 
were enclosed by works, rude perhaps, yet adapted to the exigencies of the mo- 
ment, and garrisoned partly by the Company's civil servants, each of whom was, 
trained tothe use of arms, partly by sich a body of regular troops as the limited — 
resources of the presidency could afford. 

‘** Of the manver in which the affairs of the factories were conducted the most 
distinct ideas will be formed, provided we confine our regard to that braneh of 
the Company's trade which had for its object the exportationjof manufactured 
goods tou England. In dealing for spices and other natural productions of the 
climate, the same arrangements were substantially adopted. But the case of 
the weavers is a specific one, and will serve our purpose better than any other. 
I need scarcely observe, that the weavers in India, like the labouring classes in 
general, were then, and are now, miserably poor; that their means of subsis- 
tence never exceeded the lowest point at which nature can be supported, and 
that he who desired to obtain from them a piece of manufactured cottun or silk, 
found it necessary not only to supply the funds wherewith to purchase the raw 
material, but to make constant advances towards the workman's maintenance 
| while the work was going on. To manage all this, to deal with each weaver se. 
| parately, to watch him while the web was in progress, so that he might nut dis_ 

po-e of it to somebody else, could not but be a transaction of excessive detail 
| and if the demnand happened to be great, it gave employment to a multitude of? 
j agents. A multitude of agents there accordingly were at each factory. First, 
there wasthe European chief, with his assistants, more or less numervus in pro- 
portion to the limportance of his situation. Next, there was the banyan, or na- 
| tive secretary, through whom the whole business was transacted. The banyan, 

in his turn, hired a body of gomastahs, or native brokers, at so much per month. 
| Each yomustah repaired co the manufacturing town which was assigned to him, 
and, fixing upon a house, which he called his cutchery, there took up his abode. 
Again the gomastah was provided with a competent number of peons, or armed 
| servants, and hicarrahs, or messengers, whoin he immediately despatched tosum- 
mon around him the dallals and pycars, end common weavers of the place. 
The dalidls and pycars, be it observed, were alike brokers, only that the one 
| class was inferior to the other; for the pycars dealt directly with the 
| weavers, whereas the dallals dealt with pycars. Thus, between the indivi- 
| dual who produced the article required, and the agent of the Company for whom 
| he produced it, not fewer than four separate agencies intervened—a ready 
| means, if not a fruitful source of trick and collusion, from which the highest 
and the lowest of the parties aflected by it were almost equally sure to suffer. 

** Nor was it merely in giving orders, and seeing that they were fairly execu- 
ted, that the chief of the factory was at once liable to be himself imposed upon, 
and sorely tempted to impose upon others. Attached to the European agent, 
and independent of his banyan, was in every instance a mohurrie or clerk, with 
a convenient number of peons and hircarrahs. This personage had the care of 
disbursing to the gomastah at the outset as much money as he might judye suf- 
ficient to purchase the materials out of which the web was to be woven, as well 
as to affurd subsistence to the weaver during at least part of the time to which 
he might be occupied in weaving it. By and by, when the job was finished, the 
cloth was removed into a warehouse, where each separate piece was marked 
| with the weaver'sname. And last of all, the gomastah held what he called his 
kattah—that is to say, he examined each piece separately, fixed the price which 
ought to be paid for it, and took account of the advances already made to the fab- 
| ricater. It was then ina vast variety of instances than the poor weaver, sus- 
| tained his heaviest loss. The gomastah did not care what price the article might 
| 

















fetch if exposed to open market. He gave only what his own generosity might 
| suggest, and generosity in such cases rarely came up to the standard of jus- 
uce 
** For some time after the establishment of the United Company the powers 

| exercised by the president and council were at each of the presidencies wholly 
undefined. Representing a body which regarded all its agents as servants, the 
local authorities naturally adopted a similar tone, and, as the individuals who 
acied under them had entered the service as the business of their lives, no im- 
| pediments to the exercise of an unlimited authority were anywhere offered. For 
along while, indeed, the power of life and death, when dealing with civilians, 
was not formally intrusted to them; but they might arrest, imprison, 
and send to England; and they did so without scruple, on the authority of the 
charter granted by Charles II, in 1661, by which the presidents and council in 
their factories were empowered to dispense civil and criminal justice according 
to the laws of England. In 1726, however, a new order of things began, when 
there was established at each of the three presidencies a mayor's court, with 
power to decide upon all civil cases without restriction, though subject to an ap- 
peal to the president and council. In like manner the mayor and nine aldermen 
| were authorised to hold courts of quarter sessions, for penal judicature, in all ca- 
| ses except thoseof high treason. Finally, acourt of requests or court of con- 
| science was instituted, where by summary procedure, pecuniary questions, pro- 
| vided the sums atissue were inconsiderable, might be decided. It is not worth 
| while to inquire how far these tribunals did or did not serve the purposes for 
Men educated in the details of commercial life are 
not always qualified either by their learning or their habits of thought to dispense 
justice fairly, while in this particular instance there were jealousies at work 
which increased their difficulties fourfold. Between the mayor's court and the 
council violent disputes arose ; while the one complained that ite authority was 
| encroached upon, and the other that its rights were wantonly disregarded or 
| despised. — 5 
1. All this while, for the administration of Indian law to the natives who dwelt 
within the limits of the Company's jurisdiction there existed the usual Zeminda- 
| ry courts, namely, the Phousdary for the arrangement of criminal matters, the 
| Cutcherry, where civil cases were heard, and the Collector's Court, into which 
all questions connected with matters of revenue were brought. Over these the 
Company's servants presided, being appointed by the governor and council, and 
holding their offices during pleasure ; while the rule of judgment was the sup- 
posed usage of the country, or, to speak more correctly perhaps, the discretion of 
the court. Thus at each of the presidencies the judicial and executive func- 
tions were combined 10 the persons of the members of council, insomuch that 
the power even of a justice of the peace was intrusted only to them. 

‘So far the president may be regarded as bearing to his council no other rela- 
tion than that of primus inter pares. By indirect methods, indeed, he might ac- 
complish almost any object on which he set his heart ; while ostensibly bis will 
was dependent on that of the majority of his councillors. There were, however, 
certain departments in the management of which he stood alone. Whatever 
forces for example, might be kept on fout for the defence of the presidency and 
the factories dependent on it, were under his absolute command, and in him the 
right of nominating to commissions was exclusively vested. He wasthe sole 
organ, likewise, of correspondence with the native Powers, whether it might be 
carried on by letter or otherwise; and to his discretion was left the choice both 
of the time when its results should be communicated to the council, and of the 
most convenient metbod of making such communication. These were impor- 
tant privileges, of the value of which every day's experience gave him proof. 
Chev contributed not a little to the extension of his power, and were guarded in 
consequence with a very natural jealousy 

“ With respect again to the remainder of the Company's servants, they were 
divided into four classes, namely, writers, factors, junior merckents, and senior 
merchants. The writer found emplo ment in managing the details of business, 
in superintending the warehouses and keeping accounts At the end of five 
j yours he became a factor, when similar pursuits, though on a more extended 
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scale, occupied him ; three years more saw him advanced to the rank of junior 
merchant, whence, after another period of three years, he passed into the order 
of senior merchants. From this latter class were chosen all members of coun- 
cil, heads of factories, and indeed persons whom it was judged expedient to em- 

loy in affairs of government; while the president's chair itself was open to 
their ambition, provided a vacancy should occur, and the home authorities omit 
to fill it. on 

“ While things continued in this state, that is to say during the space of al- 
most half a century, the attitude maintained by the East India Company towards 
other Powers was exceedingly humble. Enemies it doubtless had, with whom 
its servants came occasionally into collision ; but these were either the interlo- 
pers whom the ports of = sent forth to interfere with chartered rights, or 
colonists from Portugual, Holland, and France, who, like themselves, had taken 
root along the shores and islands of the Indian seas Against any of the native 

rinces the Company's servants thought not, except in the last extremity, of ma- 
King a stand; and as to visions of conquest and dominion, these seem never to 
have entered into their minds. Happy men were they so long as the nabobs 
and soubahdars left them in quiet possession of their settlements, and permitted 
them, amid the wars and confusion which prevailed around, tocarry on their trade 
unmolested But this state of things could not endure for ever. The breaking 
up of the Mogul empire brought such a multitude of combatants into the field, 
that it was impossible for the English to adhere to their pacific policy ; and it 
would be hard to decide whether they were more surprised or alarmed when they 
found themselves come forth from every quarrel in which they took part the gain- 
ers The annals of the human race produce no parallei instance of a people 
driven against their will, by the mere force of circumstances, to power and ex- 
tensive dominion. The East India Company desire. nothing more than space 
and room enough for the maintenance of their comsaercial depéts. The current 
of events swept them along with it till they have become masters of the whole 
continent of India. {t will be necessary to sketch with a rapid hand some of the 
principal causes which led to this great issue. 

“The Mogu! empire had attained to its utmost height of grandeur but a few 
years prior to the consolidation of the rival companies in London. Aurungzebe, 
the most illustrious of the descendants of Baber, filled at that time the throne of 
Delhi, and wielded his power with such vigor and effect that almost the whole of 
what we called India obeyed his mandates. Fromthe Industo the Brahmapoo- 
ter there was scarce a district or principality which refused either to accept its 
rulers from his hands orto pay him tribute. The Mahrattas alone, a predatory 
horde which had risen into note about the middie of the 16th century, offered a 
feeble resistance to hisarmy ; yet even they were reduced to find shelter in the 
fastnesses of the Concan, whither it was difficult for regular troops to follow 
them. In assuming to himself, then, the title of Lord of all India, this great 
man advanced no claim which the actual condition of affairs appeared not to sanc- 
tion ; for even the Mabrattas were not regarded as a rival power, but only as a 
nest ef rebels or plunderers, whom the physical obstacles of morass and deep 
wood hindered the emperor's lieutenants from extirpating. 

‘‘While the sceptre was wielded by such a hand as this, nothing could be 
more regular or uniform than the system of administration which prevailed 
throughout the empire. Divided into provinces, which obtained various ttles ac- 
cording to some rule, into the origin of which it is not worth while to inquire,we 
find it governed by chiefs who owed their nomination to the willof the Sovereign, 
and were at any moment liable to be superseded, and set aside. ‘Thus, while 
the capital, with a vastdistrict dependent on it, was managed under the Emperor 
by the vizier, all that tract of territory which lay south of the Nerbudda looked 
to the Soubahdar of the Deccan as to its iininediate head. In like manner, as 
the whole empire was divided into three principal parts, so each of these was 
subdivided into an indefinite number of lesser parts. In Hindoostan, for exam- 
ple, there were Bengal, Bahar, Oude, Malwa, aud many more, over each of 
which a distinct viceroy presided ; whilst the Deccan could boast of Arcot, the 
Circars, Berar, and Tanjore, all managed independently one of the other, yet all 
equally held accountable in their respective governments to the Soubahdar. 
Moreover, that the dependence of these subordinate governments on the supreme 
power might be complete, care was taken to separate in each the inanagement 
of the affairs of the revenue from the command of the military force and the ge- 
neral administration of justice. Each viceroy was checked and controlled by 
the presence at his court of a dewan, or finance minister, who, like the viceroy 
himself, obtained his nomination at Delhi, and was there expected to give an ac- 
count of the matters which were intrusted to his charge. 

“Such an order of things was manifestly dependent for its pliability on the 
personal vigour ard talents for business of the Emperor. While Avrungzebe 
lived the empire continued both nominally and really a whole. His death, in 
1707, shook the ill-assorted fabric to its base. ‘There was first a contest be- 
tween his three sons for the succession. There was next, the necessity imposed 
upon the conqueror of concilitating the goodwill of the chiefs who raised him to 
the throne. There was, thirdly, the natural result of civil war within the empire 
itselffran oppertunity afforded to the Mahrattas, of which they were not slow to 
avail themselves, of re-establishing more than the semblance of a kingdom. 
And last, and worst of all, Nadir Sehah broke in from Persia, and threw all 
things into confusion. Then began viziers, soubahdars, and other governors of 
provinces, to deal with their delegated power asif it were inherent in themselves, 
till by and by, not only was the Deccan severed from the rest of the empire, but 
such minor chiefs as the nabob of Bengal and the vice-king of Oude learned to 
act as if they were independent princes 

“Tn the endless struggles, both foreign and domestic, which throughout a quar- 
ter of a century rent the empire to pieces, the English took no part. As often 
as one or other of the provinces within which their settlements stood became the 
seat of war, then, indeed, the servants of the Company assumed a defensive at- 
titude, byt their preparations never went further than to put themselves in a con- 
dition to repel violence, should it be offered. In the contest, whatever it might 
be, which was going on, they did their best to preserve a strict neutrality. On 
the other hand, the native princes, as well during the vigour as in the decline of 
the empire, treated them ou almost all occasions with singular favour. Partly 
because they reaped large profits from the European trade, partly because they 
did not as yet see reason to be jealous of afew European settlers on the coast, 
they not ouly permitted them to dwell at peace, but extended to them commer- 
cial privileges far greater than those which were granted to the native merchants. 
Accordingly, neither the revolutions which went on at Delhi, nor the establish- 
ment of an independent sovereignty in the Deccan, in any way interfered with 
the routine of business. Continuing, at least in Bengal, to pay to the public 
treasurers the sums which had been fixed as composition in lieu of transit duties, 
they sent their agents and servants as usual into the interior; and found that 
their dusticks, or passports, were universally respected, wherever there existed 
any thing like a settled government , 

** With these privileges the English were content, and had they been the only 
European settlers in India, it is extremely probable that they never would have 
looked beyond them. But they were not the only European settlers in India ; 
the French, after repeated efforts, had succeeded, about 1720, in establishing 
themselves both among the islands and on the continent ; and being at all times 
more disposed to indulge in dreams of glory than in details of business, they 
soon began to play a part in the political game which they beheld in progress 
roundthem. Their first great measure was to carry the war, which broke outin 


Che Albion. 


returned, master of a very moderate fortune, iy» his Majesty’s ship the Med- 
way, together with his friend Mr. Vansittart to England. 

He adds the following to the honour of his subject :— 

‘* A fourteen years’ residence in the golden province of Bengal, during which 
more than the usual opportunities of amassing wealth were afforded him, had 
not, in Mr. Hastings’s case, produced the results on which it was customary in 
those days to calculate. Not once can I find his name included in the list of 
those, to whom nabob, or vizier, or native agent of either, had offered a gift, 
nor in a solitary instance was the suspicion excited towards him, that he might 
have accepted presents, yet kept the secret to bimself. I do not mean to as- 
sert that he received no mark of the good will of the prince at whose court he 
sv long resided ; or that the nobles of Moorshedabad withheld from him the 
keilat, or gift of ceremony, which it was their custom to extend to the rest of 
their guests. But in the legitimate fruits, or what were so accounted, of the 
various revolutions which he contributed to bring about, it is clear that, for 
some reason or another, he was not a partaker. Of Drake, Clive, Vansittart, 
Carnac, Munro, Spencer, and indeed of all who irom 1757 down to 1764, had 
acted as governor, commander of troops, or member of council, in the Compa- 
ny’s service, it is officially on record that they extorted sums, always consider- 
able, in various instances enormous, out of the gratitude, or it may be the neces- 
sities, of the native princes. But in the catalogue of persons so honoured, I 
have not been able, after the most diligent search, to discover that the name of 
Hastings is any where included. | may. perhaps, be permitied to add, that the 
fact, for such it is, reflects immortal honour on his memory. I am sure that 
men’s knowledge of it ought to have screened him, in a later stage of his 
career, from some of the calumnies with which party malice sought to over- 
whelm hun; yet is it past dispute, that the consequences of his own modera- 
tion were in the meanwhile extremely inconvenient to himself. Mr. Hastings 
returned to the land of his birth comparatively a poor man, and so extreme had 
been his carelessness in the adjustment of his personal affairs that he soon be- 
came a needy one. Ihave been told by those who enjoyed the advantages of 
is intimacy, and heard him converse, which he could seldom be induced to do, 
upon the events of his early life, that he brought with him only a small portion 
of his savings to England, and that the bulk of them was left in Bengal on se- 
cority which failed him. Though I cannot, on such authority, give the state- 
ment asa fact, I see nu just reason why it should be questioned, because it was 
from first to last a conspicuous trait in Mr. Hastings’s character, that he never 
put the smallest value upon money. But there is now lying before mea letter 
from Mr., afterards Sir Francis Sykes, bearing date Muxadabad, 24th Novem- 
ber, 1768, which seems to establish the truth of the rumour beyond dispute : ‘1 
hope our friend Hastings,’ says he. ‘ will before this have, by the interest of 
his friends, secured an appointment in the service. He has managed his cards 
very ill, and between youand me, I never saw such confused accounts as he 
left behind him.’ Whether the property which he had failed to realise ere 
quitting the scene of his labours was or was not lost I know not ; but the short 
extract just transcribed clearly provesthat he was the reverse of cautious re- 
specting the means that were adopted to secure it.” 

His re-appointment to the Company’s service and return to India are next 
related ; and the reverend author gives an account worthy of himself, of Hast- 
ings meeting with Baroness Imhoff in the outward voyage, and subsequent mar- 
riage with that accomplished lady. He then resumes his public life and brings 
it down to August, 1782, but we must leave all the various and important narra- 
tive, to the readers of the work itself. 
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THE DUEL IN PORT MEADOW. 


From the Life and Times of Peter Priggins, College Scout and Bedmaker. 
(Continued ) 

On the following morning, Timothy ‘Thormback rose very shaky and very 
thirsty, but soon braced his nerves, and quenched his thirst with one quart of 
| Mr. Rakestraw's strongest beer, which, with two muttonchops, and an onion, 
| constituted his usual morning meal. Tim was fond of his beer even asa boy, 
| and old Jilks, (Violetta’s father.) when he first took him into his service,was sur- 
prised to find that he was forced to brew a great deal more frequently than he 
liad used to do, especially best beer. How 1t went he could not conceive as he 
always kept the key of the tap in his own waistcoat-pocket, and never intrusted 
it to any one but his old housekeeper, who never indulged in any thing stronger 
than tea but gin. He hid himself in the cellar one day behind some large casks, 
and presently Tim came down to draw the small beer for luncheon. He set the 
large jug down on the floor under the small-beer tap, and turned it on, leaving it 
to be filled at its leisure. He then clambered upahign shelf and took down a 
bean-stalk about eighteen inches long, and having extracted the bung of the 
strong beer barrel, inserted the hollow bean-reed, and sucked away until he had 
enough. He then carefully bunged down the cask again, and restored his simple 
hydraulic instrument to its place. Old Jilks got from the apothecary’s a few 
grains of tartarized antimony, and strewed them on the inside of the bean-stalk. 
When Tim went down to draw the beer for dinner, he had as usual his pint from 
the strong barrel in the usual way. Waile he was waiting at dinner, he felt 
very queer and could not account for it; his eyes felt dim and his head gid- 
dy, his knees seemed to fail him, and a violent perspiration broke out all over 
bim. 

“Violetta, my dear,” said Jilks to his daughter, ‘‘the rats drink our ale.” 

‘“* Impossible, papa!” said the young lady. 

“It's a fact, | assure vou; but I’ve settled them—I’ve poisoned the cask— 
stirred in a pound of arsenic this morning—one half-pint of that strong beer 
would poison half the town. If any body were to taste it even, they would feel 
first of all dim about the eyes, then giddy, weak about the knees, sweat violently 
and then feel very sick.” 

Tim, who knew he had swallowed enough to poison the whole town, and feel- 
ing the symptoms exactly as his master described them, fell on the floor with a 
deep groan, exclaiming, ** Then I'm a murdered arrand-boy !” 

All was confusion, a ductor was sent for, and from a hint given him by the 
old banker, he found it necessary to bleed poor Tim, shave his head, clap a 
blister on his peritoneum, and administer a severe series of emetics and cathar- 
tics before he could extract the virus of the arsenic from his veins. 

Tim never practised hydraulics again but contented himself with extracting a 
few coppers from the till now and then, and getting his beer at a neighbouring 
public. 

After Tim had had his breakfast at the Shirt-and-Shotbag, he rubbed down 
his horses and his young master, and went to wait upon Miss Vi at breakfast. 

‘Tim, my Fidelio,” said Miss Vi, after she had moistened the staple commo- 
dity of the celestial empire, **have you any meritorious miserables, claimants on 
the superfluous talents committed to my trust, this morning !” 

‘Yes, mum,” said Tim, “fifteen or sixteen shillings worth of charitable ob- 
jics in my list, and all on *em miserable in the ’xtreme.” 

‘I'm glad to hear it,” said Miss Jilks. ‘* Let me see your list.” 

Tim searched his pocket-book in every creek and crevice, but the list was not 





' tobe found. 


“* Why, wa‘at can I ha’ done wi’ it!” said Tim, looking to his mistress for in- 
formation which it was quite out of her power to give him. 
** When did you see it last, Tim?” 





1744, between France and England, to the distant shores of the Carnat'c. Being 
greatly superior both by sea and land, they made themselves masters of Madras, | 
and reduced the affairs of the English East India Company to avery low ebb. 
But the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle restored to the Company their ancient local 
capital, and in some degree forced upon them a change of pulicy. Iam not go- 
ing to repeat the thrice-told tale of the great war of succession in the Carnatic ; 
far less tu contrast with the magnificence of M. Dupleix’s views, the petty devi- 
ces and ill-assorted schemes of his rival. My purpose is sufficiently served 
when I state that the treaty of concord was scarce ratified between them, when 
the French and the English companies found chemselves arrayed on opposite 
sides, in a strugcle which, begun for the ostensible purpose of giving a nabob to 
the Carnatic, was, in point of fact, to decide by which of these two European na- 
tious the destinies of India were to be guided. ? * * e 

by Into a cummunity thus circumstanced, Warren Hastings, on the 8th of Oc- 
lover, 1750, made his entrance.” 

And vur author follows up his history from his first employment in the secre- 
tary’s office—the rupture with Suraj ud Dowlah—his first marriage in 1756 
with the widow of Captain Campbell, who bore him two children, and died, as 
did the children, in early life—his residency at the court of Moorshedabad—his 
election into the council, where he was strongly opposed to Mr. Vansittart’s 
policy; and Mr Gleig states :— 

“IT exceedingly regret that of the tenor of Mr Hastings’s private life T am 
unable, during this interesting period, to give any detailed account. Of his 
familiar correspondence, not a shred, as far as [ know, has been preserved ; and 
as all his contemporaries have lung ago been gathered to their fathers, even 
tradition is silent on the subject. I find myself, therefore, without authority to 
say more than that in additon to the death of his daughter he lost his wife, 


‘* Last night as ever was, mum, when I was reading my blessed bible, ’cording 
to your ’xpress commands,” said Tim, looking conventically, “I was at it all the 
evenyn.”’ 

“Then you probably used the paper to mark the passage where you left off,” 
said Miss Jilks. ‘‘ Did you confine your search after grace to the gospel, or 
did you refresh your inward man with a mixture of Mosaic and Christian com- 
forts?’ 

“Mixture? comforts?” said Tim, soliloquising, ‘‘ that’s it—I have it ;’’ and 
added aloud, ‘* 1 ‘members me now, mum, and I'll go and fetch un.” 

Tim hurried down to college, and went to Mr. Straddle’s rooms. He knocked 
three different times with a modest single rap, to which a dead silence was the 
only response. He knocked again, and looked through the keyhole, but could 
see nothing. On his substituting his ear for his eye he could hear Mr. Straddle 
very plainly humming, 


a” 
‘ 


“Could a man be secure.” 

“ Why don’t he answer?” said Tim to himself. ‘‘Oh! I knows. 
dle it’s only me, Timothy Thornback.”’ 

These words, which were spuken in a very loud key, did as such keys ought 
to do—opened the door. 

“ Well, Tum,” said Straddle, ‘‘ how's your mistress? When you want to get 
into my rooms anuther time give two loud double raps, and one heavy kick, and 
I shall know it is not a dun.” 

“Tool,” said Tim. ‘ Missusis pretty well, thank'e, but that arn't it You 
prigg’d my list of charitable objics last night, and missus wants it, as she’s a goin 
for to 'spense her nevolence as usual.” 

‘* T mean to keep that list, Tim,” said Straddle. 


Mr. Strad- 








where, or under what circumstances, I know not, in 1759; and that in 1761 he 
seut his son Geoge to Europe, for the purpose of prosecuting his education 
So complete, huwever, and so impenetrable, 1s the mystery which has envelo; 

ed the early career of this great man, that I have not been able to ascertain so 
much as the name of the parties to whorn this precious charge was intrusted 
It ig probable, indeed, that he committed him to the care of his s ster, Mrs 
Woodman, aod her husband ; and it cannot be douhied that, if the case wer 
80, they disposed of the child where they believed that he would be rioht! 
vv Yet all this is mere conjecture [ must therefore content ~ 
with stating, that after fifteen years of laborious service in India. Mr. Hastir gs 
Tésigned his seat as a member of council in the month of November, 1764, aud + 
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“What! prig my property’ Why it’s petty larceny. 
on um to you !” inquired Tim 

‘You and I, Tim, had better understand one another at once,” continued 
Straddle, **I mean to marry your mistress, Tim, and if—” 

“The devil ye do!” said Tim, ‘‘ why she’s old enow to be the mother on 
ye 

“And if you attempt to betray me, or interfere with my plans, I produce 
pe tent Ww t- 

you of a 
ng me, | will, after 


that list and the little confessions you made last night before two con 

esses, which will oper Miss Jilk’s eyes to your rascality, ¢ nd deprive 
ery lucrative place. Now.if you atd me, instead of thwart 
e knot 1s safely tied, set you up ina flourishing public, and put all your little 
You fully understand, Tim !”’ 


boys aud girls out to school. 


And what's the use | 


a> 


“ Yees,” said Tim, ** I think I do—but only just let I have un for a minit, just 
to copy un—do now.” 

“ No, Tim, with your fertile imagination, you can easily invent a few ailments 
and misfortunes that will impose upon your mistress quite as well as this list of 
charitable objects, which does not go out of my possession except to be handed 
upto my lord at the assizes, some day when you are being tried for robbing your 
employer,” said Straddle, looking stern. 

* Then you won't tell o’ I if I don’t tell 0’ yout” asked Tim. 

“Certainly not. You may go, Tim. Shut the door after you, and remember 
I don’t owe a farthing in the world, and never smoke.” 

“Oh! I see now,” said Tim, “‘you never was ’xtravagant, and wants nothin 
of missus but herlovely person. That’s the gammon, eh?” 

* Exactly,” said Straddle, *‘ I see we understand one another.” 

Tim returned to his mistress with a newly invented list of miserables, and 
Straddle went to callon Byron Scott Montgomery, whom he found very ill in 
bed from the effects of last night's rash indulgence in a cigar and brandy-and- 
water. 

*« Well, Jilks, old fellow, not up yet?” said Straddle. 

“Oh! Mr. Straddle, I've been so ill, and that bad man, Timothy, has been 
threatening to tell my aunt. I was obliged to give him a whole. week’s pocket- 
money to get him not to inform against me,” said Jilks. 

“Anoldrogue! But is your aunt, Miss Violetta, so violent against emoking, 
eh ?” inquired Straddle. 

*T can assure you,” said Jilks, ‘she has threatened me over and over again, 
very solemnly, that if ever | smoked a cigar, or tasted spirits, she'd leave every 
farthing of her fortune to the foundling hospital, and the female penitentiary. 
I'm at the mercy of that villain, Timothy Thornback, for ever !” 

“ You have plated yourself in a very unpleasant position, young man,” said 
Straddle, menacingly ; **but when I am your uncle I may induce your eunt te 
be less strict in her injunctions.” 

“You my uncle?” cried Jilks, sitting bolt upright in bed, and shoving his 
nightcap off bis eyes to see more clearly. 

‘Yes, Mr. Byron ancettero, | mean to marry your aunt—the aunt that has 
cherished so ungrateful and disobedient a viper in her heart from his earliest 
childhood,” said Straddle. ‘* You will not endeavour to prevent the happy union, 
| am sure, for fear Z should let her into your real character. Take things easy, 
and you may yet enjoy yourself ae you please, without fear of Timothy, who 
is in my power. Thwart me and you are ruined for life. I leave you to me- 
ditate upon this. I shall behave handsomely, depend upon it. Good bye, till 
dinner-time.” 

Mr Straddle, having ensured the secrecy and assistance of Timothy Thorn- 
back and Byron Scott Montgomery Jilks, made furtner arrangements for uninter- 
ruptedly laying siege to the purse and person of Miss Violetta Jilks. He left 
his oak open for two or three mornings in succession, and convinced all his trades- 
men who kindly called upon him, that it would be in his power to pay them their 
** little accounts” by the end of term. Under this conviction they ceased to an- 
noy him, except to request further orders. 

Miss Violetta rode out every day, she was really fond of horse exercise, and 
rode well. Her figure, too, looked remarkably juvenile on horseback, and, as 
she wore a green veil and a very jaunty black beaver, she appeared much youn- 
er than she was, and might have passed for a “angeles elegant middle-aged 
lady. Though she varied her rides, and one day visited Woodstock, and canter- 
ed about the park ; another day sauntered amidst the chaste glades of Bagley 
Wood, then roamed about the grounds of Nuneham, or galloped over the heights 
of Shotover, and honoured with her presence the viliage of Wheatley—that 
most bull-baitingest and cock-fight ingest of villages, as its inhabitants describe 
it—or wandered aridst the wilds of Whichwood Forest—by a very strange 
chance Mr. Straddle always happened to be riding out the same ruad. He join- 
ed her as a matter of course, and made himself very agreeable, by pointing out 
to her all the finest prospects, and paying her those little attentions which are 
particularly agreeable to ladies of a certain age. He was rewarded for his po- 
liteness by an invitation to tea, and music in the evening, with his friend Mr 
Blowhard, andit is needless to say he alwavs accepted the invitation. 

Jilks, who hated riding out with his aunt, got of under a plea that his lectures 
required all uis time ; and, as his aunt insisted upon two hours a day being devo- 
ted to poetry and light literature, under her own immediate tutorship, she con- 
siderably excused her nephew's attendance during her rides. 

Jilks was delighted, and felt very much obliged to Straddle for offerigg to 
take his aunt off bishands. Asto her £3000 per annum, tt wasa bore to lose 
that, but then his father was very rich, and would keep him in flourishing cir- 
cumstances until his aunt died,—which he fancied would nut be lung first, —and 
then all her money would come to him, unless she had a family, whien he con- 
sidered an impossiility. He twanged his guitar, and strummed at his piano, 
all the morning, and idled away the rest of the day in a most satisfactory man- 
ner. After ten o'clock at night, when, with Straddle and Blowhard, he bade 
farewell .o bis aunt, he indulged in gradually increasing potatious of brandy-and- 
water, and acquired a proficiency in smoking, unawed by the threats of Timothy 
Thornback, who, seeing that his influence over “ the young un" was gone,wisely 
participated in the creature-comfurts provided for und by his master. He pro- 
cured himseif a stock of pipes and returns, and, whilst his master indulged in ci- 
gars in bis own room, he quietly lighted up his clay in the scout's closet, 

Jilks, who did not quite like the society of Straddle and Blowhard, whom he 
louked upon as old stagers compared with himself, formed an intimacy with one 
Mr. Rookington, a commoner of his own college This gentleman was the son 
of aclergyman, who kept an endowed grammar-school inthe country. He was 
the eldest of eleven little pedagoguites, and consequently straitened in his means. 
At school he displayed a great deal of ingenuity in procuring a greater supply 
of pocket-mouey than bis father could allow him, by taking bribes from the oth- 
er boys nut to disclose certain little plots and plans which were !aid for robbing 
orchards and henroosts, and introducing excisable articles into the school. He 
would do anything for money, and was ready at all times to take all the pills and 
black doses supplied to the sick-room at sixpence a head, and drink the water- 
gruel afterwards for threepence extra. 

When he came upto Oxford with a small exhibition, and an additional £60 
per annum, which his father endeavoured to allow him by pinching himself and 
his children at home, he looked about him for a victim, upon whom he might 
sponge for those little luxuries in which his own limited income would not allow 
him to indulge. He toadied half a dozen men successfully for a short time > 
but, after he had fed upon them for two or three terms, without hinting at giving: 
a return party, they gradually dropped his acquaintance. He was thrown =" 
his own resources, and fared any thing but sumptu vusly every day, until Mr, 
Jilks came into residence. Rookington was a great physiognomist, and there 
were strong lines indicative 0; spooney plainly engraved on the “mug” of Mr. 
Jilks; he,therefore, wisely resolved to victimise him to a great extent. He first 
of all se aped an acquaintance with Timothy Thornback, at the stables of the 
Shirt-and-Shotbag, and, by a judicious and generous bribe of six-penn'orth of 
gin-and-water, obtained from him all the particulars of his master’s habits,tastes 
and peculiarities Thus furnished with a carte du pays, he called upon and in- 
troduced himself to Mr. Jilks. By assisting him in his lectures, listening with 
profound attention to his musical performances, and paying him the most fuls 
some compliments upon his poetic effusions, he won Mr. Jilks’s heart, and gradu- 
ally withdrew him from the society of Stradd!e and Blowhard. He kindly 
breakfasted with him every morning, that he might read over his lecture to him ; 

lunched with bim, that he might listen to a portion of a new epic poem, which 
was to astonish the world; wined and spent the evening with him, after his re- 
turn frum his aunt's, that he might revel in the sweet sounds of the guitar and 
pianoforte, for which instruments he professed an excess of admiration when 
played upon by such very skilful hands as those of Mr. Jilks. 

The following letter from Miss Jilks to her sister in India,after a three weeks’ 
| residence in Oxtord, will give the reader an insight into that lady's opinions of 
things in general, and Mr Straddle in particular : 

“My dearest love, Euphrasia —Separated as we are, I fear for ever, by the 
mountainous and furious billows of the great Pacitic Ocean, which my ardent 
imagination depicts to me as far exceeding the highest waves in Chelsea-reach, 
in which my personal safety was once imperilied, in a stormy voyage to Putney- 
bridge—I shudder now as I recall the remembrance of it to my heart of hearte— 
the only means of communicating to you the mutabilities of my earthly career is 
by sending you a line acruss the line, by the packet-ship Dontcareadam, Captain 
Bungalow, teak-built and copper. fastened. } 

“‘ Your eldest son and heir, Byrou Scott Montgomery, having completed his 
incipient educational exercises, under the care and tuition of several respectable 
reverend gentlemen in succession (some of whom, my dearest love. | regret to 
say, wished to transfer their attentions from bim tv myself, ip order, I suppose, 
| that I might have the benefit of clery in the management of my property,) I 
deemed it right that he should participate in those professional advantages which 
the universities alone can confer. 1] have selected Oxford as the scene of his 
future honours and distinctions in preference to Cambridge. Oxford is more clas- 
in drawing out all soris of Chi- 
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sical, and at Cambridge so much time is taken | 
| nese-puzzle-like figures, with all the letters of the alphabet at the corners ot 
them, that [ am convinced it must cramp a genius In which the poetic and imagt- 
| native hold despotic sway. Though Byron Scott Montgomery ta musical, I do 
not see the necessity for his learning conic sections that he may be able to de- 
and triangles are only re quired ina full orches- 


fine the ‘ music of the spheres ;’ 
jpensities, and 


tral band He ts, | am happy to say, unaddicted to sporting pr 

therefore cares nothing fur trnggeruometry By the advice he tast of his 
seventeen reverend tutors | have entered him (such, my deares ve. is the cor- 
rect term, like ‘eniering’ @ borse for a plate) at St. Peters College, Oxford, aaa 
rentle in-commoner, a rank that confers upon him many advantages; among 


the rest that of paying double fees and double batrels—that 1s, tus tavern bills 
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for eating and drinking—and wearing two silk gowns, one of which, the dress 


as we're to feed of the grown, and have wot Miss Viletty calls a dijinnay ally 


gown, is very like a parish clerk’s, in London, with a lot of silk tassels about it,! foursheet all frisky. If mister staddle marys missus, i've no doubt he'll stan 


and a trencher-cap, covered with pure black silk-velvet. 

“T confess, my dearest love, that I found many things in Oxford diametrically 
opposed to my preconceived notions of college matters. On my arrival at St. 
Peter's, I inquired for the lady of the establishment, and was told that the sta- 
tutes forbade any such appointment. The principal being a célibat, modesty 
would not permit my calling upon him ; I therefore wrote hima note, and, after 
I had established myself in convenient lodgings which I did in a few hours; 
a the agency of my faithful and prudent servant, Timothy,—my fidelio, as 
Tall him—{who got them for six guineas a week, and ten shillings the maid) I 
was called upon by the Bursar,—a sort of house steward and groom of thecham- 
bers,—a very gentlemanly man, who says he's very fond of turtle, and East In- 
dia preserves and pickles (you had better send some over to him as it may for- 
ward Byron Scott Montgomery's views in getting the Newdigate prize,) and who 
kindly favoured me with an introduction to a bedmaker, and pointed out to me a 
set of vacant apartments. , 

‘*T went down to college with Byron Scott Montgomery, and inquired for the 
bedmaker of No. 9 staircase, expecting to see a nice, nurse-like, middle-aged, 
respectable woman ; but even in this department females are prudentially for- 
bidden by the statutes—and I was presented to a masculine bedmaker, six feet 
high, looking much better adapted for the laborious duties of a porter or chair- 
man, than the gentler ones of shaking up feather-beds and emptying slops. He 
was very civil, however, and showed me up tothe vacant rooms. Oh! my 
dearest Euphrasia, you have heard of ‘ready-furnished apartments’ being horri- 
ble places, but you cannot form the minutest conception of the horribilities of a 
furnished apartment in a college. There was not a table, chair, sofa, or bedstead, 
that had not some of it members mutilated. The carpet was the holiest of all 
the holy ones I ever saw. The hearth-rug perforated with red-hot pokers—the 
fender jammed flat in front, the looking-glass smashed, and the crockery in a 
most dilapidated state. Timothy, I am happy to say, undertook to dispose of 
the old furniture to the greatest advantage: indeed he succeeded in getting 2. 
lls. for it, and has made the place habitable for 150/., which he tells me, is dirt 
cheap. 

Now as to the associates he has met with, poor dear unsophisticated Byron 
Scott Montgomery has been most providently felicitous. J had formed an erro- 
neous notion that all the students were, like himself, ‘ children of larger growth,’ 
as the poet says; but, ] assure you, many of them are men grown, and 
very fine young men too, as faras I am a judge. Mr. Straddle is a very 
good specimen of the class ; but then, he has been in the army, and is a brave 
young man, who would have shed a deal of blood in his country’s defence, only 
he has never had an opportunity of doing so since the peace was proclaimed— 
which is very unfortunate! He, however, has given up the army for the more 
peaceful pleasures of the church militant. He is reading for orders and, I 
have no doubt, will be one of the firmest pillars of our ecclesiastical edifice. 
Byron Scott Montgomery is lucky in making his acquaintance. His attentions 
to me are very pleasing, and, were it not that I have devoted myself and my 
little income to my dear nephew, I might be inclined to listen to the professions 
ef profound esteem uttered by Mr. Straddle (who is really a good-looking man- 
ly man), and exchange a single life for the joys of wedlock ; but as long as 
my nephew conducts himseif in the correct way he is now doing—abstemiously 
avoiding all those little indulgences and excesses in which other young men 
revel—I shall willingly sacrifice myself upon the altar of lonely celibacy. Mr. 
Blowhard is also another of our intimates, and, though not so poetically grand, 
nor £0 personally interesting as Mr. Straddle, is by no means a despicable speci- 
men of adolescency. 

“Tride out every day with Timothy and Mr. Straddle, who, by the merest 
chance, rides out at the same hour and along the same roads, and is kind enough 
to join me and point out the beauties of the ruralities through which we canter. 
Oh! Euphrasia! if you could but hear how energetic he is in his descriptions,and 
see how well he sits his horse—a goose-rumped dark bay, with a short dock— 
you would be delighted. Byron Scott Montgomery, | am sorry to say, is a vile 
rider.—Oh! if he would but take a lesson from Mr. Straddle! 

“I have consented to join Mr. Straddle and his friend ina party to Nuneham 
—a delightfully-retired and unmolested spot, on the banks of Isis—the river | 
which flows near Oxford, navigable for coal-barges and small craft—this very 
day, and must therefore close my epistolary correspondence. Tim is going with 
us to wait at table; and I think his presence must prevent all calumnious innu- 
endoes ; ‘but alas! ‘be thou as chaste as ice’-—you know the rest; nobody | 
knows me up here—and it’s of no consequence.—Adieu, my dearest Euphrasia ! 
I hear the creaking of Straddle’s boots on the stairs, and can only find time to 
aSsure you of the everlasting affection of your sister. 





“ VioLetta Jiiks. 

“P.S. It is not Straddle after all—only Timothy in a pair of his left-off | 
boots—which accounts for the concordance of the creakings. Tim is come to 
say the gondola waits for me, and to ask if I can eat pigeon-pie and cold lamb 
and salad. Dear Straddle ! how very kind and thoughtful he is. I dote on 
pigeon-pie, which he poetically terms ‘dove tart.’ je 

Before he accompanies the party to Nuneham, I must beg the reader to pe- 
ruse another letter, which Mr. Jilks is writing to the last of his seventeen tu- 
tors, at his particular request : 

‘My dear Sir, I sit down and take up my pen as you requested ‘ne, to tell 
you how I got over the examination, previous to my matriculation. It was not 
near so severe as you led me to expect ; for the moment! told the Dean I was 
to enter as a gentleman-commoner, he said he was sure [ should do very well, 
shut the book, and never asked me a single question, except whether | thought 
of taking an honorary degree ; which I think I shall, as it’s very complimentary 
and convenient. I have got very comfortable rooms, now they are new furnish- 
ed, but don’t like getting up to chapel in the morning ; and if I go in the eve- 
ning—and J must go to one or the othe:—I am apt to go to sleep, which is 
a sconce. I have got introduced to twonice men enough, only they are as old 
as yourself—Mr. Straddle and Mr. Blowhard. The former, I think, is doing a 
bit of strong courtship to my aunt, who is old enough tu be his mother; but 
I ion’t care about that, as it keeps her attention off me, and I’m not obliged to 
ride out with her every day, with Tim behind us; and can smoke my cigar and 
drink my brandy-and-water in quiet with my friend Rookington, who, though I 
have not introduced bim to my aunt, for he says he don’t like old harridans, is 
worth two Straddles and half-a-dozen Blowhards. He's got more discrimination 
than any man 1 ever met with; he sees and appreciates my talents, and ac- 
knowledges my superiority in poetic and musical acquirements. He's so fond 
of hearing me play, that he smokes half-a-dozen cigars every night, while he 
listens to me ; and has made Tim quite of his way of thinking, and has induc- 
ed him to take a pipe in the scout’s room to listen to me also. 

“*Thave got the greater part of ay poem ready to send in for the Newdigate 
prize. Rookington, who reads it as it progresses at luncheon every day, says it 
is beautiful and must be successful. I have no doubt of his judgment being 
correct ; but, as two heads are always better than one, pray read it and give 
me your opinion upon it. Don’t correct or alter it, as every author must know 
his own meaning best. The passages which strike you as particularly good, you 
can seore underneath with a pencil. I am just going on the water with Strad- 
dle, who has invited aunt Vi and myself to a party at cold meat at Neneham ; 
and I mean to take Rookington and my guitar to amuse them on the road— 
that is, the river. Yours very truly, 

“B.S. M. Jinks. 

““P.S. Return the MS. of prize poem by return of post, and make the pen 
cil-marks quite plain.” 

As Tim wrote home to his wife by the same post, it will be as well for the 
reader to see his opinions of “ life in Oxford.” 

“My Dear missus t, i Havunt rote To yu sunce i bin Here, for Fere of not 
havin nuthin satisfaktery to Send inside of It. I rite now Becosi ave Skraped 
Up 20 pound, And got It in a single not, number 5,440 ; and If this letter ne- 
ver cums tv you Send Up to london to the bank, & ave It stoped pamint. I maid 
pritty good thing Of yung master's ferniter: i got seven pun Ten For the old, 
And An ice dosure Of twenty five pursent out of The new, which is verv an- 
sum; & i maks tu pund teno wik Out of marm Viletty’s logins ; & i wud ave 
sent you more munney, but things is so dere in Oxford, & i ave bin forsed To 
by apare of nu butes, with wite tops, As broun uns Is kwite Out of fashin, and 
tu pare of doskins, wich Is deer yu no; & i shud a maid A deal of munney on 
the old sistum, only i was kotched out at It by wun mister straddle, oose got My 
list of caritabul objics, and menesto marry My missus; and if i Interfere, he 
sais he will impose all My expusishuns, & ave me kwartersesshund for A brich 
of Trust; and if [t wer only him, i shudnt kare, but There wer wun mister | 
bloard, a friend of hisun, as herd me kunfess all my Trix upon missus, & drink | 
the brandy & warter; and He swares If i split, as He'll turn King’s Heavy | 
dunce agin me,so i'm In a clef stik. “| 

** i like Oxford onkimmon, but aint maid So much munney by my nolidge of | 
hosftesh as I thorti shud; for bless you, missus t, they is just as wide awake | 
as yu can’t kanseave, and wen they bets, It aint munney but drink; and as j| 
ave got kartblansh, as Marm Viletty calls as much beer as i like, In the but- | 
try, I seldum bets. Master biron scot mungumry kums It very strong now With 
grog & segars, as mister straddle ave bin, & informed him all about thelist of 





sumthin hansum,& then | sets up in the public line, As my privat spekillayshuns 
wont Be wurth nuthin. there’s lots of gals about, But upon my word and ho- 
nor as a gentlimun, i never even luks at um. 

‘* giv my love to the littul ones, and rite to me At Mister rakestrors, shirt & 
shotbag, in sun peter’s strit, Oxford; And bliv Me, 

“ Yur feekshunhate husban, TIMY. THORNBACK. 

“P.S. kip a sharp i upon old tunbelly, as kips the gotes, and the moment 
he’s ded, arx old worts, the gret brewr, for the rifusel of the hous, & ile lay in a 
stock of trickle & mulasses, redy to fisik his bere.” 

As soon as Timothy had finished his letter, and put it into the post-office with 
Miss Violetta’s epistle to her sister, and Mr. Jilks’s to his late tutor, it was quite 
time forhim to be ready to convey the hampers which contained the mate- 
rials for the feed a/ fresco to the house-boat. Mr. Straddle had at first intend- 
ed to hire a four-oared cutter, with an awning to it, and pull Miss Violetta down 
to Nuneham ; but, after a little consideration, he gave up the notion, recollect- 
ing his proneness to puffing and perspiring when subjected to any violent exer- 
cise. He thought, too, that during the pull he should have no op- 
portunity of saying sweet things to his fair friend, even if he had breath enough 
to spare without being overheard by the rest of the party. He therefore hired 
what is called a house-boat, which Miss Vi chose to call a gondola, and by put- 
ting Tim to con, and Blowhard to steer her, and persuading Jilks to “ strike 
the light guitar” in the stern, and Rookington to “light the light cigar,” 
and listen to him, he contrived to get a quiet ¢éte-d-téte inside with Miss Jilks 
all the way down. ‘Their conversation which it would be a gross breach of con- 
fidence to repeat, was only interrupted by a little interesting timidity on the 
part of the lady, when passing through the perils of Iffley and Sandford pound- 
locks. 

The motion of the water caused the boat to roll a little, and Miss Jilks, pure- 
ly from fear of being drowned, clung to Mr. Straddle for support, who bravely 
held her in his arme until the danger was over. Of course he was rewarded 
for the immense risk he ran, by the warm thanks and still warmer looks of the 
lady, who permitted him to keep his arm round her waist, in case of the boat's 
being capsized.—[ Conclusion next week.] 


———— 
PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND EXCURSIONS IN 
GEORGIA, CIRCASSIA, AND RUSSIA. 
BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL G. POULETT CAMERON, K. T. S., BTC. 
EMPLOYED ON A SPECIAL SERVICE 1N PERSIA. 
[Reswmed from a former number of the Albion.) 
THE MAIDEN’S LEAP.—[Coneluded.} 

It was long before the unfortunate Alexis recovered to be fully conscious 
of this new misfortune which had befallen him, entailing, at the same moment, 
such imminent peril, not merely upon himself, but his beautiful and high-mind- 
ed Miriam, whose liberation, so successfully accomplished, seemed apparently 
but the precursor to more certain captivity, if not a much more fearful doom. 

He had momentarily revived, a short period after he fell, to find himself a 
prisoner, and detained at a village by the roar-side, where his captors were en- 
gaged in giving directions relative to their wounded comrades, whom, it appear- 
ed, they had brought thither; of what further transpired he retained no know- 


ledge, as he almost immediately relapsed iuto insensibility, from which it was | 


many hours ere he was perfectly aroused. 

The last—-the sole incident firmly and indelibly impressed upon his memory 
was, the figure of his betrethed stretched lifeless before him, interposing as a 
barrier between himself and the shining steel, with the voice of command, and 
the tall, martial forin, whose powerful arm had turned the threatened doom 
aside. Thesun was fast sinking below the horizon, as he became fully restored 
to a sense of his situation, and was enabled to observe what was passing 
around him. 

During his swoon the blood had been washed from his wound, and the head 
bandaged, everything exhibiting the sympathizing attention of some rude yet 
friendly hand He found himself fastened with saddle-girths to a horse, (yet in 
such a manner as to cause neither pain nor inconvenience,) attached tu the 
head-stall of which a rope was held by one of two horsemen who were several 
yards before him ; a third rode by his side; and upon the last his attention be- 
came at once rivetted with the most earnest attention. 

At the first glance he had recognized him as the person to whom he was in- 
debted for his life, in saving him from the swords of his pursuers; and this cir- 
cumstance engendered the more than ordinary curiosity with which he now re- 
garded him. He was a Koord, richly attired, of gigantic height, and limbs ab- 
solutely colossal ; and, though his horse was a Turcuman* of great bone and 
power, his size appeared actually diminutive beneath his herculean rider. The 
countenance though somewhat wild, was by no means bad; for, though ex- 
pressive of the most indomitable resolution, it yet carried that look of mildness 
and forbearance so frequently found in persons of his make and figure. 

As the youth regained the entire assumption of his faculties, and had com- 
pleted these observations, the object of them fixed an earnest, keen, and sted- 
fast glance upon his countenance, as, gradually closing beside him, he said in a 
low and guarded tone of voice, ‘‘ Farsee megoyeed!" Do you speak Persian? 

Alexis faintly articulated an answer in the affirmative. 

“Then,” he exclaimed aloud, in the same language, as if considerably re- 
lieved by this declaration, ‘‘I can speak to you unrestrainedly, as neither of 
those rascals in front understand a word.t Listen! should you reach Erivan 
before the Surdar’s present mood has passed away,—and he is a man whose 
wrath does not subside in an hour,—yuur doom is sealed ; and, had you a thou- 
sand lives, they would be too small a sacrifice to his vengeance. Now, mark 
my words! About nightfall, or shortly afterwards, we shall pass a thick grove 
on the right: on making the attempt, you will find you can easily slip your 
hands from the strap which biuds them: I willcut the rope by which these 
men are leading you, so far, that a strong jerk will burst it asunder. This 
mode is the only one by whieh you can secure your escape ; as, if % was sup- 
posed for an instant to be the result of anything but accident, their lives, and 
perhaps even mine, would be the forfeit. The moment, therefore, we come 
abreast of the place I have named, having disengaged yourseli, rein back with 
your whole force, and then plunge into the thicket, and leave the rest to me. 
Do you hear!” he continued, with a significant glance, but with well-as- 
sumed harshness, observing his followers had turned back, and were looking 
towards them. 

The youth at once perceiving hisdrift, answered ina submissive and deprecatory 
tone of voice, and the Koord passed onward ; during which time, Alexis, who 
kept an anxious and eager eye upon his motions, with a palpitating heart ob- 
served him employed in dexterously severing the cord with his poniard. 

Night had closed in ere they reached the copse indicated. It was so intense- 
ly dark, that, under any other circumstances, the Georgian might have perhaps 
missed it; too much, however, now depended upon his watchfulness for him 
even to need the signal of his vigilant protector, who whispered in his ear, ‘ May 
Allah speed you !” 

In an instant his horse reared with agony at the sudden and desperate 
check he felt upon the severe and heavy curb with which he was bitted, while 
a shout of dismay from the soldier who held the rope told the result, as, with 
the rapidity of lightning, the youth plunged into the copse, and disappeared in 
an instant. 


The Koord immediately dashed the stirrups into his horse’s flanks, and firing | 


his pistol, immediately darted off in pursuit, followed by his men—in the oppo- 
site direction, 


In the mean while the unhappy Miriam had been reconveyed to her former | 
Fit followed fit, convulsion after convulsion, and the frighten- 
ed attendants, who thronged the chamber, every instant anticipated that each 


splendid prison. 


would be her last. ‘Towards the afternoon she appeared more composed : the 
eye was fixed with a cold, vacant gaze : her breathing grew low and indistinct : 
all seemed to betoken her last hour as approaching. 

A door opened, and the crowd of females parted deferentially aside to a 
beautiful and stripling form in the rich dress of a page, who advanced to the 
side of her couch. He took her hand, and gazing mournfully upon the beau- 
teous sufferer, spoke to her in the soothing voice of encouragement and kind- 
ness; but the softness and mellifluous sweetness of its tones fe!l unheeded and 
unheard upon the ears of her to whom it was addressed. 


At once the sound of music from a mountain-reed floated up from below. It | 


was that peculiarly light and graceful air, the Georgian national dance, and 
song,t the notes of which, softened by the distance, came wafted with the most 
melodious sweetness through the apartment. Its effect upon the invalid was as 
sudden as it was startling; with a single bound she sprang from her recumbent 
position, and, reaching the sill of the window, with a maniac smile looked down 
from the giddy height. 

The glance was momentary, but enough. Onthe bridge which crosses the 
river running at the base of the rock, stood the figure of a man, who, with his 





* The Turcoman horses are of the highest value ; they unite the height and strength | 
of an English horse with the blood and spirit of the Arabian, conjoined with a hardi- | 


hood and power of endurance peculiar to this breed alone. The price given for them 


, 5 an | is enermous, approaching even sometimes to £500 sterling,—an immense sum, when it 
caritadul objecs, & he never mind me now, as he noes I darnt split, & he’s got a} js consid red that in this country a really good horse, with much blood, may be pur- 
yung man as egs him on, & drinks, eats, & smoakes at his xpense every day, | chased for 60 tomauns, or £30. ~ 
And all day, and i helps him. | titis, per.aps, necessary to observe, that the whole of the wandering tribes, and al- 

‘“ . . : : ' most entire population of the North of Persia, extending to the southern extremity of 

. The college survints is very nice men, and onkummin fond of bere ; But it | the provine SF ideetabidiene. one Toetke being descedants of those hordes who have 

orsts um nothin, as they chork It upto there masters. I rides out every da! at various periods emigrated from the plains of Tartary and Turcomania, consequently 

with missus, & as a shillin for telling mister straddle wich way she mins to go ; | #™0ng whom the Persian language is almost wholly unknown, with the exception of 
and He jines her, & i rides behine, wile He gammons hur. | the bigher orders and learned Classes. 


“une just goin to a plase kalld nuneum, to wate at tabul, or rather grassplat, ' 


OS ee eee 


t A gay, lively, and stirring piece of music, of which the inhabitants of the country 
are passionately fond 
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outstretched arms, seemed to be bidding an eternal farewell to some ideal and 


visionary phantom before him. It could not be mistaken: in her estimation 
there was none other resembling it in this world. Once again her eye sought 
that beloved form, and was then momentarily turned towardsheaven ; and, while 
the terrified domestics gazed from one to the other, paralyzed by their fears, 
uttering a frenzied laugh, with the speed of lightning the unhappy girl leapt 
from the tremendous height ! 

There was a rushing sound through the air,—a whirr, followed by a scream 
of horror that absolutely reached to the nearest suburbs of the city, and caused 
the startled inhabitants to wonder whence the unearthly sound proceeded. 

The whole passed with so much rapidity, that the page (who alone appeared 
to retain any presence of mind,) though he rushed forward on the instant, at the 
risk of sharing the same fate by being pulled over along with her, could only 
catch at her muslin robe, which of course parted at once, being of too frail a 
material to support her weight. 

Alarm and confusion now reigned throughout not only the palace but the en- 
tire fortress. Numbers rushed tothe fvot of the precipice ; and there, with his 
lips glued to those of his mistress, was found the unfortunate lover, as pale aud 
deathlike as the inanimate form he bore in his arms, which there reclined, mo- 
tionless, senseless, and yet, wildly improbable as it may appear, with the excep- 
tion of afew slight contusions, uxhurt!! Stopped in her downward career by 
two large, thick, spreading willows (their stems are still visible,)—first one, and 
then the other,—she had descended in safety !* 

A crowd now gathered round, and murmurs of pity and admiration were 
heard from all sides, as a small party of the Surdar’s guards appeared upon the 
scene. But even amongst them, the ever ready slaves of a despotic will, some 
slight shade of feeling was manifest ; and, gently but firmly, the lifeless form 
of the young girl was disengaged from the embrace of her hapless lover, and 
delivered over to the attendants of the zenana, while he himself, at the same 
time, was marched off a close prisoner to the opposite side of the fortress. 

Within an inner chamber, to the right of the dewan-khana,t and which con- 
stituted his own private apartment for secret consultation, or the despatch of 
business, sat the fierce and dreaded ruler of the province, on whose word or fiat 
depended the lives, happiness, and fortunes of thousands ! 

Additional sternness was visible on the broad yet contracted brow; while 
the deep-set fiery eye was bent upon the rich carpet in moody and pro- 
found thought, as he inhaled the sinoke of his richly-inlaid and diamond-adorned 
chibouque.t 

In the room were two other persons only, apparently in attendance, on whose 
countenances, though so wholly dissimilar, might be equally traced an expres- 
sion partaking of gloom mingled with the deepest anxiety. One of these was 
the gigantic Koord whom we have previously mentioned, and who, with his 
arms folded before him, leaned with his back against the wall at the opposite 
eud of the apartment, facing the Surdar. The other was the Circassian page, 
who stood beside him, and whose rich, ornate, and close-fitting costume display- 
ed to the highest advantage, every proportion of his light, graceful, and elegant 
form. His did we say! Away with the useless and unavailing disguise! gaze 
| but amoment on those finely-carved, dark olive features,—the richly-cai, yet 
| haughty eurve of that chiselled mouth,—and the deep, wild lustre of those dark 
| blue eyes,—so expressive at once of a spirit of mingled waywardness and affec- 
| tion, of wilfulness and depth of feeling, now clouded and subdued by intense 
| agony of mind: turn but to these, and the jetty ringlets which flow in luxuriant 





| negligence on the neck and shoulders, and let the sex stand forth at once con- 
fessed ! 

The Surdar’s voice now broke the silence which reigned around,—its clear, 
firm, decided tones, expressive of resolution from which appeal was hopeless, 
| causing a shuddering thrill to pervade his hearers as he exclaimed, ‘ Bring in 
the prisoner !” 

A deeper shade crossed the countenance uf the Koord as, having hesitated 
| for the moment, he disappeared by a side door, while the page clasped his hands 
([ suppose we must still term him according to his sexual costume) in agony 
together, and pressed them to his throbbing brow. 

In a few minutes the former returned, and, guarded by two of the seraglio 
| eunuchs, one of whom carried the fatal string, followed the unhappy Alexis. 
| He was deadly pale, but his eye quailed not, and, if his step was feeble, it was 
| more owing to the weakness occasioned by mental and bodily suffering than 

fear. 
| So, young man,’’ said the Surdar, after he had scrutinized the youth in si- 
lence fer some minutes, ‘ one attempt was not enough, but you must again 
| violate the sanctuary of the Moslem’s home ; if the law of the Prophet awards 
the punishment of death to him who seeks the dishonour of his neighbour, is 
the dwelling of the prince and the noble to be less sacred, and less entitled to 
that respect which surrounds the habitation of the meanest peasant ?” 

‘*My Lord,” replied the youth, firmly, but respectfully, ‘‘ your slave repre- 
sents for your consideration and justice, that if, in seeking the restoration of the 

| wife of his bosom, at least of her who in the eye of Heaven elready was such, 
| he has infringed upon the strict principle of the Mussulman law, he was yet 
| acting in obedience to that of the Supreme Being, before whom both Christian 
; and Mahometan alike must bow.” 

“In accordance with which,” said the Khan, with asneer, ‘ you have rashly 
| staked life and fortune upon a cast, the almost certain failure of which engen- 
| dered an equally certain doom.” 

“ My life,” said the Georgian, resolutely, but still preserving the tone of re- 
spectful deference towards the Surdar he had from the first maintained, “ my 
life was perilled in defence of one for whom at this very moment its best blood 
would with joy and gratitude be poured forth, drop by drop, while my last 
thought would be a prayer of thankfulness for the sacrifice, on knowing that 
she—she for whom I had braved all, and for whom J felt assured my life had 
not been unavailingly given—was restored in safety and honour to her pa- 
rents.” 

The Surdar paused for some minutes before he again spoke. ‘ Boy,” he at 
last exclaimed, with slow and stern deliberation, “ these are the hot feelings. 
fresh and feverish, of youth; in after years you would deride the folly which 
dictated such a sacrifice,—give ear to what I now say,” he continued, eyeing 
|him with a keenness that seemed intended to pierce his very inward soul : 
| “that slave girl must be mine—nay, start not, I have said it; but I hereby 

offer you your life and liberty, with a safe conduct to your home and country, 
| conditionally that you bind yourself by oath, never, under any circtimstances, to 
seek or huld communion with her more.” 

There was a dead pause ; breathless anxiety seemed depicted on the counte- 
nances of all present. For one instant only a deep flush passed across the 
young man’s pallid features, and then as quickly subsided, leaving them, if pos- 
sible, still paler than before. It was one unworthy, though barely momentary 
thought, given to his parents, and former happy home, but was as instantane- 
ously discarded, as, erect and dignified, in a voice of the most energetic resolu- 
tion, he replied—** Never !” 

A smnothered cry of anguish burst from the page as the rejoinder fell from his 
lips. 

The Surdar frowned darkly and gloomily as he said, “’ Tis well, then ; your 
| blood be upon your own head! You know the consequences, and the last offices 
of your religion shall be rendered to you. Call hither the Kessish (priest. ) 

While one of the attendants quitted the apartment for the purpose of com- 
plying with the mandate, the page, with streaming eyes, convulsively threw him- 
self at the tyrant’s feet; astern glance, however, repelled him, and clasping his 
hands in mute agony, he resumed his former position. “to? 

The Koord, who for some minutes past had been baried in reflection, now 
stepped forward. ‘ Khah,” he exclaimed, in the usually plain abrupt manner of 
his people, so completely at variance with the flowery rhetoric of the courtly 
Persian, ‘‘your clanaman and faithful follower, your foster-brother and humble 
| friend, who in devotion to your welfare and service will yield to none, and who 

has ever been near you in danger’s front, when the battle raged the thickest, 
Hx has a representation to make,—the first he ever proffered, and, if granted, 
| shall be the last, and which surely will not be denied to an old and long-tried 
| servant.” 

“ Ya Allah!” exclaimed the Surdar, with angry impatience, ‘is this a time 
for petitions? prefer your request to-morrow, and there will be small fear of its 
being refused.” 

“To-morrow,” returned the unceremonious soldier, bluntly, ‘will be too 
late; what I ask for must be granted now, and at this present moment.” 

The Surdar's eyes sparkled ; it seemed as if his passion, hitherto with diffi- 
| culty restrained, was about to burst forth with terrific violence: but he controlled 

himself by a violent effort, as he said sternly, “* Must! Youssuff Beg, know you 
| to whom you speak !” 

““ Ay, must, Khan, such is my expression. The courtly address and contemp- 
tible sycophancy of your Kuzzilbash minions, as you well know, suit neither 
with my habits or disposition, and I repeat, if the boon solicited of his friend and 
master, by a long-tried and faithful dependent, is complied with, it must be be- 
fore it is too late. Khan, I ask,—I beg, as the sole reward of any service I may 
have rendered you within the last twenty years, that this gallant youth’s life may 
be spared.” 

«‘ By the beard of the Prophet,” exclaimed the Surdar, “but it appears I 
can neither think nor act in this matter but as it shall please others to deter- 
mine re 

Further parley was here cut short by the appearance of the priest, a grave and 
| venerable man. who, from his so quickly obeying the summons, must evidently 
} have been retained in attendance for the occasion. A dead silence once more 
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* There was a strong hot wind blowing at the time ; and many suppose that this,catch- 
ing her dress, was the main cause of her safety 
+ The graad saloon, or hall of audience. 
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rvaded the chamber on his entrance, and the voice of the Khan sunk almost to 
a whisper, a8 he demanded, in a low, fearful, Aistinct | tone, of his prisoner, 
«+ Know you that man, and for what purpose he ishere?” — ve 

Proud and collected, his courage even rose the higher as his fate appeared the 
more inevitable, and while his eye never for one instant quailed, or his voice 
faltered, the youth firmly replied, ** Ido; and am prepared.” 

Not a muscle quivered, but his lips moved as if in inward prayer; he evident- 
ly regarded his doom as sealed. Long, keenly, and stedfastly the Surdar gazec 
upon him, till the expression of his countenance gradually changed from its stern 
look of imperious command to one of wonder and admiration. 

« Young man,” he said, slowly and deliberately, yet kindly, ‘you have been 
severely tried ; but as the purer the richer metal appears by the ordeal to which 
it is subjected, the higher is the reward of integrity and merit such as have we 
displayed by yeu on this trying occasion.—You ake FREE,—but must abide 
with us a while, as yourdeparture from this roof, without having experienced 
the rights of hospitality, would be as unbecoming the character of the Surdar of 
Erivan, as Hussein the Koord. For you,” he added, turning to Youssuff, ‘Oh! 
father of stupidity*, when will that hard head imbibe anything like sense from 
the quick-sighted knavery everywhere around you, to suppose for a moment 
there existed ought within my power to grant that I could refuse as a boon to 
one so trusty and devoted as yourself. And ‘you, too, Shirene,” he continued, 
addressing the young paget, and gently and affectionately taking her hand, * you 
too, must needs thwart me in this matter,—(nay, turn not aside your head,)—by 
foresaw a rival to dispossess you of your sway. I know what you won!d say,by 
that proud conscious look—fit emblem of the wild blood and wayward spirit 
which distinguish you,—that higher and nobler motives actuated your conduct. 

Well, be it so; but, remember, it is dangerous at all times tempting, even in 
sport, the lion’s wrath ; and many, many are the actions of a momentary anger, 
which plant the seeds of adeep and bitter repentance hereafter, and w hich, too 
late, then would repair the evil at any sacrifice. Such was the rash nature of 
your ill timed interference, which might have cost this gallant youth his life, 
as well as entailed an endless train of misery upon many others. And now, 
reverend sir,” he concluded, turning to the priest, “it remains but for me to de- 
sire you will at once proceed to the business for which you have been summoned 
* hither.” 

He signed to the attendants, who quitted the apartment, but shortly after- 
wards returned, leading by the hand a richly-attired, but veiled, female figure. 

The Surdar arose, and advancing courteously towards her, withdrew the cover- 
ing, and revealed the features of Miriam!! pallid still, yet lovelier than ever, 
with those full, large, dark speaking orbs, beaming with love and tenderness for 
the moment towards her lover, and then turned in bashful confusion upon the 
ground. “> . , 

“ The laws of the Christian,’ said the Khan, while a smile, crossing his harsh 
features, lighted them with an expression approaching to benevolence, ‘* require 


Inthe latter capacity I now officiate ; the bridegroom's offer- 
ing having also been duly cared for.” 

An eunuch approached, bearing a massive silver tray, on which lay several 
shawls of the highest value, with achaplet of large and beautiful pearls. The 
latter was placed on the brow of the young girl, and the Surdar, drawing a dia- 
mond ring from his finger, handed it to the priest ; then taking her hand, and pla- 
cing it in that of her bewildered lover, who regarded the whole proceeding as if 
in adream, he said, ‘* Now, do your office.” 

The sacred rite was soon performed, and then enly did Alexis recover toa full 
sense of his glorious and unexpected fortune. 

The newly-married couple threw themselves at the feet of their benefactor, 
and while the youth vainly strove to falter forth his acknowledgments, Miriam 
seized the Khan’s hand, and covered it with kisses and tears of joy. It was a 
scene that touched even the apathetic slaves of the harem, accustomed as they 
must have been to many a sight of woe; hysteric sobs burst from the page, and 
the rough soldier turned away to hide his feelings ;—but for him, that dark, 
stern-visaged chieftain, the cause of this sudden change froma scene of misery 
and sorrow to one of happiness and joy, as he glanced upon the kneeling couple, 
a convulsive spasm crossed his features forthe moment, (perhaps the first and 
last ever witnessed on that fierce countenance,) but was almost as instantaneous- 
ly repressed, leaving it calm, severe, and inscrutable as before, though his voice 
had less of harshness than usual in its tones, as, on quitting the apartment, he 
gave orders to Youssuff to have a select party of horse in readiness the following 
morning, to escort HIS GUEsTs, in all honour and safety, beyond the frontier, to 
the Russian outposts. 





* A polite mode of expression, corresponding, perhaps, to our own term of a ‘* Black- 
heath lion !” which classical epithet, the reader is no doubt aware, is generally applied 
to that animal, more sinned against than sinning—the ass ! 


Che Aloton. 


was poured out, the Frenchman immediately swallowed it, and at the sawe time 
drew his sword half out of its seabbard ; at that moment the Englishman, as | 
quick as lightning, seized him by the waist. and being a very powerful man, he | 
carried him to an open window on the market-place, and pitched him clear out | 
of it. This and several subsequent lessons given by the captives at Verdun, | 
caused that crack regiment (sans-taehe) to be more reserved in the display of | 
overbearing insolence which they evinced on their first arrival at Verdun, from 
the grande armée, as the army that Napoleon then commanded was universally 
designated by the French nation. 

Duels were of frequent occurrence, and the superior skill and coolness of the 
British, gave them the most decided advantage over their opponents on every 
occasion. Tne country around Verdun is fertile and picturesque, the river 
abounding in fish, and the hills with vineyards, although the wine is not very re- 
markable for its quality. The villagers, who considered every Englishman rich, 
were accustomed to teach their children to beg of usin the most piteeus strains ; 


| 
| 
} 


what they foolishly fancied our national expression (G—d-d—n) into their salu- 
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Just about that time, Napoleon in revenge for the treatment of some French 
9 in England, had caused several British captives to be sent to the gal- 


eys, and Courselles threatened me with the same punishment. 
him the opinion of Voltaire, who from 4 / experience declared that “his coun- 
trymen were either tigers or monkeys.” In addition to this imprudent assertion, 
I gave him my candid — concerning his emperor, which filled up the eli- 
max of my misdeeds. {[, however, prevailed on the jailer, by dint of the small 
remains of my purse, to procure me occasional sustenance, otherwise I must 
have sunk under my ill-treatment. In a féw weeks several midshipmen were 
put in confinement with me, and we immediately set to work to make an aper- 
ture in the tower sufficiently large to admit of our escape. A sentry-box was 
Opposite to the tower, at the distance of three or four yards, and during fair 
weather the sentry paced backwards and forwards close to our window. Over 
this window was a board, which we loosened and took out; after this we had te 
work through stones and mortar, to the thickness of four feet. Some idea may 


I then q to 


and they conceived they could not pay us a higher compliment than to introduce | be formed of our toil and perseverance from the fact that two paillasses were 
| filled with the materials extracted from the wall. 


We chose a very windy and 





tations, or solicitations; as for instance, ‘* Bon-jour, Monsieur G—d-d—n. 


G—d-d—n.) Those who are addicted to swearing would do well toattend to the 
following criticism on that absurd practice, it being the wittiest and most useful 
admonition that can well be imagined. 

Ina French play, entitled ‘ Le Chevalier de Grammont,” the chevalier is 
about to take a voyage to England, but regrets that his valet does not speak En- 
glish. This the valet indignantly denies, saying that he can pronounce ‘*‘ G—d- 
d—n.” His master smiles at this assertion; but he enters into a long detail, 
to prove that ‘ although the English have a few words here and there to lengthen 
Out a conversation, it is very easily perceived that G—d-d—n is the foundation 
of their language.” 

General Wirion’s hapless destiny was not sufficient to deter others from lay- 
ing contributions on British prisoners. 

A Lieutenant Massen, of the gendarmerie, who was appointed to pay them 
their monthly allowance, was implicated in diverting from their use several sums 
for which he could not account. Being on the eve of disgrace and punishment, 
he followed General Wirion's example, by shooting himself. 

A very popular French vaudeville had been much sung at Verdun, the burden 
of which was a l'impromptu. After boasting of successes against Russians, 
Prussians, and Austrians, it concludes with a threat to give England likewise a 
sound drubbing, in the shape of a dessert a l'impromptu. 
favourite with the male inhabitants of Verdun (the natives,) who, notwithstand- 
ing the enormous sums of money which they had extracted from the British, 
could not forgive them for the occasional thrashings they got from them, and the 
consequent favour the British obtained with their wives and daughters, who gra- 


ing annoyed with the frequent repetition of this vaunting song, I wrote the fol- 
lowing additional verse to the same tune. 
Frenchmen! make no threat’niag faces! 

Sure your jesting’s much too smart ; 
You'd make truly queer grimaces, 

Should you from your forts depart : 
Have you then so soon forgot 
Fam’d Trafalgar’s battle hot ; 

Ou vos vaisseaux, bien battus, Where your ships we overthrew, 
Se rendirent a l'umpromptu And dows'd your colours impromptu. 

While I was one day sitting with a friend ina café at Verdun, a party of offi- 
cers of the 25th French light-infantry, belonging to the garrison of Verdun,sang 
the above song, and gave particular emphasis to the verse concerning the English, 
adding the most significant gestures to the words and music. My friend request- 
ed me aloud to sing my additional Verse : this gave them a further opportunity 
for jeers and laughter, as they had never heard of an additional verse. Not be- 
ing able to bear their arrogance any longer, and in order to put an end to their 
triumph, I drawled out my couplet additionel, to the utter dismay and mortifica- 
tion of these boasters, who slunk away, one by one, thus acknowledging them- 
selves fairly beaten at their own weapons. henceforth the verse concerning 
England was very seldom sung by Frenchmen when in the presence of English- 
men, for fear of the couplet additione/, to which they had a particular dislike. 

I was secon after reported to the commandant as the author of it, and having 
got a hint that this circumstance, coupled with my frequent performauce of ‘‘ God 
save the King!” on the organ at Verdun cathedral, had Jetermined my removal 
to the fortress of Biche, | nade up my mind iu the interval to attempt my es- 
cape from France. Having mentioned my playing ‘‘ God save the King!” on 
the noble organ in Verdun cathedral, [ must here relate an anecdote concerning 
it, during the revolution in 1793. 

The Jacobins, it appears, had laid their hands on every thing valuable in the 


Francais, cessez vos menaces! 
Vous riez un peu trop fort ; 
Vous feriez d’autres grimaces, 
Si vous sortiez de vos ports: 
De Trafalgar la journée 
Est-elle done oubliée ? 








+ This incident of the page will appear strange and improbable to most Eastern tra- 
vellers, who are well aware of the rigidity of Oriental etiquette regardiug the seclusion 
of females ; but to this must be adduced, by way of reply, the singular character of the 
Surdar, whose mind once bent on any measure, whether partaking of pleasure or ambi- 
tion—for he was not as unfrequently devoted to the one as he ever was to the other 
law orestablished custom, no matier how revered, ever stood between him and its ac- 
complishment. The particulars regarding this young person’s history were communi- 
cated one evening to the Count de N-—, a fellow-traveller, and myself, by the Prince 
de M——o, a Georgian nubleman, who had been a frequent boon-companion of the Sur- 
dar, in the various intervals of peace, or rather armed truces, which sometimes existed 
on the frontier. He described her to us as she appeared in the picturesque cosiume of 
the Caucasus, as a being of unparalleled loveliness, though of a wilful and capricious 
temper. She was generally supposed to be of Koordish parentage, and of the same tribe 
as the Surdar himself. The Khan was passionately attached to her, and her influence 
over him was unbounded, the which, to her honour be it said, she invariably interposed 
and exerted in behalf of the unfortunate . ; 


THE PRISONER OF WAR. 
(Continued from the lust Albion ) 
It is but strict justice to my fellow-captives at Verdun to state, that I never 


met with a more honourable feeling than that displayed by the great majority of 


them on all occasions. It is true they were subject to great mortifications, and 
to great temptations ; but, with very few exceptions, they fully maintained the 
honour and interest of their native land. I was likewise appointed secretary 1 
the committee for distributing the remittances that were sent from England for 
the benefit of distressed British captives in France. The shopkeepers of Ver 
dun, with their wives and daughters, dress: ! generally no better than the peasant 


ry of the-surrounding villages, on the first arrival of the British prisoners ; bi 


prodigality and their own grasping disposition, they began to vie with the fash- 
ionables of Paris in dress and all outward appearances 
change of circumstances caused much mischief in the town, as those who wer 
unable to make a show were often induced to sacrifice every principle in order to 
obtain the means of rivalling or eclipsing their companions and acquaintance 
The following description of tle originals, native and British, who inhabited Ver- 
pase tn period, will give the reader some idea of the variety of characters it 


I shall begin with “The Sporting Quaker,” a worthy, who, unlike those of 


his cloth, was addicted to gaming, drinking, &c. He was ever ready to lay wa- 
gers at cards, dice, cocking, and horse-racing ; prided himself on being an adept 
at the fistic art, and pushed the bottle about in grand style ; but, alas! he fell a 
victim to this latter propensity, having caused as much merriment in his time,as 
any body I could mention. “The Verdun Banker” was a character that did 
not scruple to fleece his British customers in the most artful manner possible. 
A quarter, and even a third of a bill of exchange geuerally found its way into the 
coffers of the discounter; and if the banker was a dealer in wares for eating, 
drinking, or clothing, which was frequently the case, then it might be fairly cal- 
culated that half the amount of the said bill went to the profit of the cunning 
banker. r 
further emolument to him, the lady and her family having a peculiar tact in ma- 
naging notre Anglais to the best advantage possible 

“The Verdun Apothecary ” was another curious specimen of originality ; be- 


ing very near-sighted, and a great admirer of the fair sex, many ludicrous acci- | 
One night he was 
at a ball, where his wife, who was separated from him, was also invited, the host | 


dents are related concerning him. ‘The following is a sample : 
wishing to reconcile the parties. ‘The lady, wis was remarkable for her beauty, 
was extremely admired by her husband, who, at the first glimpse of her, ex- 
claimed to those around him, “ What a magnificent woman !"’ but, on a closer 
examination, he was apparently horror-stricken, for he immediately cried out, 
“ O sacré Diew! c'est ma femme! They were not, however, reconciled, and 
scandalized the town by their licentious conduct. ‘The Punctual Man” was a 
singular being, who was often seen attending muster long before the appointed 
time ; but he was moré frequently discovered running at the top of his speed, in 
consequence of his being too late for the above purpose. In fact, it appeared 
that through some untoward circumstance or other, he was always too soon or 


¢ . ' > } ” i 
too late ; consequently the sobriquet of “ the punctual man” was given him in 
derision. 


| 
no 


; ; It, | 
in consequen@® of the wealth they ina very few years amassed, through British 


The resalt of this | 


Then again, his wife, probably let lodgings, which were a source of 


cathedral, and were preparing to attack the organ, which was really a magnifi- 
| cent instrument, when the organist had the lucky idea of striking up ‘ The Mar- 
seilles Hymn,” which had the effect of deterring those Vandals from any further 
attempt at the destruction of the instrument. | 
When I played “God save the King!” on it, I was not aware that there exis- 
ted a law, made during the Revolution, and which had never been repealed, con- 
| demning to capital punishment any person playing or singing that tune, with 01 
without the words; | therefore was much astonished when I became informed 
of the law, which, however, I do not recollect ever to have been put in force. 
| The British prisoners were highly delighted when I introduced the above 
tune in my closing voluntary, with the full power of the organ, which con- 
tained an immense number of stops and pedals, and had a fine and imposing ef- 
fect. 

I departed from Verdun in the month of June 1810, after seven years’ deten- 
tion, and took the road to Paris, intending to reach Saint Matoes, in Britany, as I 
understood it would not be difficult to escape from that part of the coast. Pass- 
ing through Paris, Rennes, Laval, and Dol, [ arrived near Saint Maloes, in eleven 
days, having travelled on foot 480 miles in that time. I performed the journey 
from Verdun to Paris in three days, the distance being about sixty leagues. Not- 
withstanding the vigilance of the gendarmerie, [ was never once questioned by 
them during the whole journey. 

I cannot express the joy I experienced on beholding the sea once again ; I 
| could well understand the heartfelt delight that seized the weather-beaten and 
| shattered army of Xeaophon when the sea burst upon their long-expectant view. 
The dark-blue wave, with scarcely a ripple on its surface, filled my soul with a 
tranquil and intense enjoyment I had never before experienced. At the extre- 
| mity of the horizon, a few specks were seen, which I supposed to be British 
cruisers—the dead calm that prevailed nearthe coast prevented them from ven- 
| turing too closely to the shore. 

On arriving near the strand, I accosted some fishermen, who agreed to put me 
on board an English vessel for ten Napoleons, which I paid them in advance ; 
but the heartless villains instead of performing their promise to me, gave infor- 
mation to the douaniers, and I was arrested by them and taken to Solidor Tower 
}at Saint Maloes. The fishermen in addition to my ten Napoleons, got the 
reward offered by the French government for the recapture of British prisoners. 
From Solidor-tower, Ihad frequently the satisfaction of seeing the French gun- 
boats chased into harbor by the British cruisers; and many a fervent wish I cast 
towards the latter as I saw them close inshore. I[ must confess [ was sorely 
disappointed, when at the end of six weeks, I was ordered back to Verdun. 

I had become quite reconciled to my confinement in the tower, as I had liberty 
to walk round the top of it during the whole day ; the distant view I thus ob- 
tained from it, and the use of books and papers, &c., contributed greatly towards 
alleviating my distress at the failure of my first attempt to escape, and which | 
was so near effecting. I must contrast with the treacherous conduct of the 
fishermen, the universal hospitality I met with from the cottagers, throughout the 
whole of my journey from Verdun to Saint Maloes. 

I was now escorted by gendarmes from prison to prison, handcuffed and mar- 
ched ten leagues a day, through a burning sun, having little else than prison al- 
lowance, my money being nearly expended. This was the treatment of the great 
Napuleon to a British subject residing in France on the faith of treaties, and de- 
tained by him against all the laws of civilized nations. This paltry act might be 
attributed by some of his admirers to a venial irritation of the moment, which 








Donne moi un sol, sil vous plait, mon cher G—d-d—n.”—(Good day, Mr. | 
| Vent our operations being heard. 
| task, when the jailer on visiting us at night, unfortunately placed his hand on 


This song was a great | 


dually despised their countrymen,in proportion as they esteemed the British. Be- | 


| excessive 


[he following adventure took place at Verdun, between a French officer of | 


the 11th light cavalry, and a British officer. 
The llth was distinguished inthe French army by the honourable epithet of 


sans-tache (without a spot), they having been uniformly successful in every en- | 
gagement. From the present anecdote, however, it wouldappear that they were | 


totally unacquainted with British prowess. The above-mentioned British officer 
Was sitting in a coffee-house drinking wine and reading the newspaper, when the 
aforesaid French officer came in and drank a glass of wine that had been 
Out by the Englishman for himself. The latter thought Mounseer’s conduet ra- 
ther funny, but resolved to give him another opportunity of expressing his polite- 
4ess, which he did in the following manner | 


poured 


circumstance might have excused, had it been really so; but what can be said 
of him when he persevered in his unjust and cruel perseeution of the British 
détenus during more than ten years! Surely he had full time to reflect on the 
barbarity of such an action in one who aspired to the character of 
a great man. Nor is this a solitary instance of his disregard of the laws of na- 
tions. 

On my way back to Verdun, Paris was avoided according to instructions from 
the French government. At Versailles I was informed that had I been taken at 
Paris I should, according to an imperial decree, have been condemned to death, 
that being the punishment for a prisoner of war discovered, without special per- 
mission, at Paris, or within ten leagues of tt, while the emperor resided in the 
capital. Of this circumstance [ was ignorant when I passed through that city, 
otherwise I should undoubtedly have taken another road ; particularly as it was 
not the nearest from Verdun to Saint Maloes. My principal object passing 
through Paris was to obtain information 


After a most tedious and distressing journey, I arrived without any } irticular 
accident at Verdun, on the 6th of October, 1810. Some snow fell on that day, 
which I considered very remarkable for its early appearance I was then con- 


signed to the round tower in the citadel of Verdun, the commandant, Colonel 
Courselles, giving strict orders to the jailer to feed me on bread and water, in con- 
sequence of an altercation I had with him,concerning my right to use every means 
of escape, which I assured him I would ultimately effect, notwithstanding all his 


When the second glass of wine | efforts to prevent me. 


rainy day for our labour, as the sentry was then confined to his box, and we took 
good care always to be singing, or making some noise or other, in order to pre- 
We had just succeeded in our indefatigable 


one of the paillasses, the hardness of which raised his suspicion, and caused him 
| to make a further search, which was for some time fruitless, until at length we 
| agreed to point out the place to him, as we were convinced he would ultimately 
| discover it. 
| The board over the window had been carefully replaced, so that there was no 
| appearance of the least fracture in the wall, and he began to examine the effects 
| of our workmanship with a face of ghastly paleness, and in the greatest agita- 
| tion imaginable. Half an hour afterwards we were marched down to Port 
| Chaussée, the military prison of Verdun, composed of a-double tower, under 
the centre of which was the gate to Flanders. The tower of Verdun was for- 
| merly a place of great strength, but is now of little importance, its position 
being commanded by an eminence whence it conld easily be bombarded. It has, 
howevy er, a garrison-town, having spaeious and commodious barracks for cavalry 
| and infantry, a regiment of each, or its depét, being constantly quartered 
therein. 
| Being arrived at Porte Chaussée, we were thrust into a dark dungeon, during 
two or three days, while our late residence underwent the necessary repairs. 
Soon after we were transferred to the upper part of the tower, but in conse- 
| quence of a remonstrance I wrote, at the request of my companions, complaif- 
ing to the French government of the jailer’s exorbitant charges, those who did 
| not voluntarily submit to them were sent back to Port Chaussee. Being regard- 
| ed as the leader in the late refusal to sanction the jailer’s extortion, I was con- 
| fined in the room used asa receptacle for French deserters and other prisoners 
| of the lowest grade. My late comrades had a more comfortable dwelling, at 
the top of the prison. In a few weeks I caught a fever, and was sent tothe 
hospital, where I remained upwards of two months. Being convalescent, I was 
sent back to my former abode in the Port Chaussée, where a number of Spanish 
prisoners were assembled together with some French deserters. ‘The Spaniards 
| immediately iasisted on my paying my footing, and, to avoid any unpleasant oc- 
| currence, I ordered in ¢wo bottles of wine, but the Spaniards affirmed, that being 
| an Englishman, who, according to their ideas ought to be possessed of money, 
I could not do less than pay for a dozen. This insolent demand so exasperated 
; me that, weak as I was, I dashed the two bottles against each other, and conse- 
quently all the wine was spilt. This so enraged the Spaniards, that they drew 
| out their knives, and prepared to attack me, but the Frenchmen very humanely 
took my part; and we very soon overpowered them, triumphantly wresting their 
knives from thein. 

Shortly afterwards 1 was transferred to the upper part of the prison, where, 
inconjunction with Captain De Wolmar, Lieutenant Jackson, and Lieutenant 
Macfarlane, I again attempted to escape. Above our room was a garret, 
used as a lumber-room, the window of which was not provided with iron 
bars, as that in which we were confined. We cut a hole through the 
ceiling of the latter, and by that means forced an entry into the garret. THe 
rope with which we proposed descending from the tower (sixty feet high) was 
not thicker than a lady’s smallest finger. Macfarlane first essayed the descent, 
which he effected, although the rope cut his fingers to the bone, as he came 
down by the run, as seamen term it. De Wolmer next jumped on the rope, 
which broke with his extraordinary weight, he being aheavy man; his leg was 
broken by the fall, and this circumstance causing a hue and ery after us, several 
gendarmes and the jailer were soon on the alert, and hastened towards the garret. 
In the mean time Lieutenant Jackson found his way back through the aperture 
in the ceiling, but having lost time in searching for my wig, which I could not 
find, [ was unable to discover the said aperture, before the jailer and gendarmes 
arrived at the garret-door, which was locked. The jingling of keys and the 
clashing of swords, announced to me my approaching destruction. Resolved, 
however, to make a desperate effort in my defence, I threw myself in an attitude 
that enabled me to make an immediate rush on them, as soon as the door open- 
ed. My bald head and ghastly appearance seemed to stagger them at the mo- 
ment, and taking advantage of this circumstance, I ran forward as quickly as 
possible, and had the good fortune to hit the centre gendarme with my head in 
the pit of his stomach. The blow took effect, and we rolled together down 
stairs, 

On getting up, I made the best of my way to the room where Jackson was in 
bed, pretending to be asleep. Our pursuers were too much vccupied in search- 
ing for Macfarlane, and removing De Wolmer, to attend immediately to us. After 
some time, however, they paid usa visit, and compelled us to remove into ano- 
ther room, where our only bed was the bare boards, on which I slept as soundly 
as ever I did in my life. Soon after this, several officers of the navy were con- 
fined in the same room with us, and we passed some weeks in comparative com- 
fort. At the beginning of autumn they were removed to Biche, and I was or- 
dered off to Briangon, a fortress in the Upper Alps, about two hundred leagues 
distant. I passed through Saint Mitrel, Vaucouluns, Nancy, Dijon, Beaune, 
Chailons sur Saéne, and Lyons. At Lyons, the junction, or marriage as the 
French term it, of the rivers Saéne and Rhone takes place, the former gliding 
smoothly, and placidly into the embrace of the latter rapid and turbulent river. 
The French have very appropriately given the masculine gender to the Rhone, 
and the feminine gender to the Sadne, thereby designating their different attri- 
butes. From Lyons I was accompanied by several British prisoners, who were 
likewise on their route to Briancon. Some of us escaped during the first stage, 





at about two-thirds of the distance from Lyons to Bourgouin; I flew to the. 


woods on the banks of the Rhone, and during three days subsisted entirely on 
chestnuts. Atlength I struck intothe high-road, but was retaken by a brigade 
of gendarmerie, at a short distance from Valence. From thence I was escorted 
to Grenoble, where I overtook my former companions from Lyons. Many more 
British prisoners were remaining here until the rooms destined for our reception 
at Briangon were got ready. 

Two or three weeks afterwards we set out under an escort of gendarmes and 
troops of the line. Frost and snow had now commenced, and we had a most 
wearisome march to Gapp, notwithstanding the musical strains of one of our 
companions named Atkinson (from York) who played on his flute during the 
greater part of our journey. ‘The frost had now set in with extraordinary inten- 
sity, as we travelled onwards to Embrun, a strong fortress ten leagues from 
Briancon ; in fact, the weather was so severe during our night's lodging at Em- 
brun, that few of uscould get a wink of sieep, although we huddled together as 
closely as possible on our scanty allowance of straw. Early next morning we 
started for Briancon, where we arrived at about three in the afternoon. ‘The first 
view we obtained of this magnificent fortress, particularly struck us by its grand 
and majestic appearance. It commands the road to Turin, from which it is dis- 
tant about twenty leagues. It consists of seven forts, the largest of which is 
called Les Trois Tétes (three heads) This was our intended abode of punish 
ment, the windows of each room being well furnished with strong iron bars 
Before our arrival, the other rooms in the barracks had served to contain many 
British soldiers taken in Spain and other parts: they had permission to walk 
about in the court or barrack-yard (nearly one hundred yards square) during the 
being locked up at night in their separate rooms 

On our appearance at the gate of the fortress, the drawbridge was raised, 
while the following parley took place : The officer of the guard from withia cried 
‘Who's there!” (qui va la); the officer commanding our escort, replied, “ Pri- 
sonners Anglais coupahles de désertion,”’ (English prisoners guilty of desertion.) 
After a few minutes consultation, the drawbridge was let down, and we were 
marched on to the barrack-yard previously mentioned. Here a capital theatrical 
touch was enacted by the commandant of the depot, a lieutenant of gendarmerie, 
who was nicknamed the goat, from a lock of hair that grew from a wart on his 
chin, and which he took great pleasure in pulling when he was in conversation 
On arriving in the middle of the barrack-yard we were ordered to form a line 
On each side of us was an archway, through which the French troops of the gar- 
rison were marched; coming in at one archway and going out at the other 
lat length they formed a line 


day, 


This manceuvre was continued several times, U 
in our rear.—(T'0 be Continued.) 
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FRANCE AND ENGLAND FROM 1830 TO 1-40. 
From the last Foreign Quarterly Review 
1. Vues, Discours et Articles su Question ad’ Orient. Par A. de Lamartine 
8vo. Paris 
2. Un Mot sur la Question d' Orient et sur le Moyen de la resondre au profit du 
Commerce et dela Civilisation. Svo. Paris 
The eastern question having had its solution in the complete but tardy com- 
| pliance of the Pacha of Egypt with the demands of Turkey, Russia, Prussia, 
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Austria and Great Britain, we shall endeavour to trace the history of the nego- 
tiations which preceded this act of submission, and to show the interest which 
England has in the arrangement which has been obtained. So much has been 
written on the position of the question up to the moment when the European 
Powers took the dispute between the Sultan and his rebellious vassal into their 
own hands, that we shall merely, by way of introduction, remind our readers that 
the Sultan having been at one time at the mercy of the Pacha of Egypt. his re- 
sources proving unequal to a successful contest with his vassal, the aid of Rus- 
sia was applied for, and a treaty called the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi was entered 
into, by witich exclusive privileges were granted to the En.peror of Russia on 
the express condition that he should give support to the Sultan whenever he 
=— be called upon to do so. Towards the latter end of the reign of Sultan 
Mahmoud, Mehemet Ali was again in open rebellion to his sovereign, and having 
obtained the complete command in Syria, an army was sent by the Porte todrive 
him out of that province of Turkey, and bring it back to the lawful dominion of 
the Sultan. The battle of Nezib took place, in which the forces of the Pacha, 
under the command of his son Ibrahim, gained so complete a victory that the 
road to Constantinople became open to the Pacha, and fears were entertained 
that he would march toward the capital. It does not appear that the Egyptians 
were indebted for this success exclusively to superior courage and skill. Both 
armies were in an undisciplined state, which would have made them an easy con- 
uest to an European army of comparatively small numbers ; but the Pacha had 
the advantage of past successes on his side, and many of the Turks, believing 
in a prophecy that the reign of their Sultans was approaching to its end, fought 
under the influence of a despair which was sufficiently strong to discourage, but 
not desperate enough to supply the place of the confidence which is inspired by 
reminiscences of success. ‘The Pacha of Egypt did not follow up his victory 
as was expected by some of his partisans and admirers, for he knew that if his 
troops were to march in advance the Sultan would apply for aid to the Emperor 
of Russia, and that the signal victory of Nezib must in that case be soon follow- 
ed by as signal adefeat. He was also deterred from advancing by the remon- 
strances of the French government; the French cabinet, dreading the extension 
of Russian influence in the East, which an intervention in favor of the Sultan 
would necessarily give, sent agents to Mehemet Ali to inform him that if he at- 
tempted to invade the dominions under the direct sovereignty of the Sultan, not 
only Russia, but also all the other powers of Europe wouid interfere against him, 
ond then the necessary consequence would be the loss of his own dominions and 
a new territorial settlement in the East. Russia had, at this period, a large army 
in readiness to advance to the assistance of the Sultan, and by the treaty be- 
tween dhe two powers she had a right tointervene. Theintervention of Russia, 
however, was dreaded by all the other powers; for they could not imagine thet 
the Emperor Nichulas was sufficiently magnanimous to assist his ally without 
stipulating for concessions ia favour of Russia; and it was felt that in the fallen 
state of the Porte a further degree of influence in the affairs of the Sultan, on 
the part of Russia, would necessarily make her paramount in the East, and even- 
tually convert Constantinople into another capital for the Czar. Under the sug- 
gestions of the different European ambassadors at Constantinople, and at the 
same time perhaps dreading also the friendship of the Czar, the Sultan was indu- 
eed to abstain from calling upon him for aid and to enter into negociatious with 
Mehemet Ali, tv whom he made important concessions, and even promised the 
hereditary government of the countries which he already held as the nominal but 
really independent representative of the Porte. At this state of the question 
Sultan Mahmoud died, and was succeeded by Abdul Medjid, his son. The ne- 
gociations continued in the first days of the reign of the young Sultan, but they 
were soon broken off ; and Russia having offered to surrender all her right to ex- 
clusive intervention in the affairs of the East, and to co-operate cordially with 
the other powers for maintaining the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and pre- 
venting the shock to the balance of power in Europe which wou!d be the inevi- 
table result of any exclusive influence of one European more than another in the 
East ; the young Sultan made preparations for an attack upon Mehemet Ali in 
Syria, and a Turkish fleet was fitted out with instructions to sail and rendezvous 
at a given spot. The admiral betrayed his trust, and passed over to the Pacha 
with the fleet. 


This defection gave increased confidence to the Pacha of Egypt, and hopes of 


being able to dictate with success to the Sultan : but it served also to bring mat- 
ters to acrisis with the European sovereigns, who had taken the Sultan urder 
their protection; anda treaty was entered into between Turkey, England, Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Prussia; in which it was laid down as a principle, that the Pa- 
cha of Egyptshould be compelled to evacuate Syria and other portions of the 
Turkish territory then in his hands, reserving only to himself Egypt and the Pa- 
chalic of Acre, of which he was to have the hereditary sovereigt ty, on condition 
of his immediate compliance with the conditions of the treaty which was signed 
in London on the 15th July by the powers here mentioned, France having refused, 
although she had been the first to propose the conference which led to this treaty, 
to become a party to it, on the ground that although she had declared that she 
would co-operate with the other powers in maintaining the balance of power in 
Europe and the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, she did not allow that the one 
orthe other would be secured by what she was pleased to call the spoliation of 
the Pacha. The conclusion of this treaty on the part of England was regarded 
by the French government as a breach of the alliance between England and 
France. 

There has been a great deal of cant in France, and indeed in England also, 
about the rupture of what is thus called the alliance between the two countries. 
In order to expuse this cant, we shall endeavour to show what that alliance was, 
and then enquire as to whether the rupture, if rupture there has been, is to be as- 
cribed to the English government or to that of France. Immediately after the 
accession of Louis Piilippe to the throne,which had been rendered vacant by the 
Revolution of July—a revolution brought about by the ill-conceived attempt on 
the part of the ministry to put down the incendiary press—General Baudrand,an 


old officer of the empire, was sent to England on a special mission, to announce } 


officially tothe British government the accession of Louis Philippe,and also to as- 
sure the English ministry of the determination of the King of the French to 
exert his influence towards placing France in a position which should excite no 
distrust as to her intentions in the minds of the other sovereigns of Europe. Ge- 
neral Baudrand was not the man who should have been selected for this mission, if 
a wily diplomatist had been necessary , but Louis Philippe. who was undoubtedly 
sincere in the assurances which he gave, for on the faithful fulfilment of themde- 
pended the security of his dynasty, felt that for so straightfurward a mission he 
could not do better than appoint a straightforward man, which General Baudrand 
certainly was. The King of the French was playing carte sur table at a round 
game for political ecarté, where success depends mainly upon terrifying the an- 
tagonist or guessing his meaning oy his looks, there were Talleyrands enough in 
France—a diplomatist of that order would on such an occasion have been mis- 
placed—the mission of Generai Baudrand was productive of the most satisfac- 
tory results to the citizen king. On his arrival in London he called immediately 
upon an English gentleman who enjoyed the confidence of the French minister 
for foreign affairs, and consulted him as to the course which he should pursue. 
This gentleman advised the General to pay a visit at once to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who was then at the head of affairs. ‘ Tohim,” said the adviser, “ you 
can speak freely ; he will take no advantage of your frankness, and you will find 
hien as frank as yourself.” The General followed the advice, aud returned to his 
friend deligiited with his interview. We must here quote the General’s words. 
They show the honesty and prudence of the good old ‘Tory, who at that time had 
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of the Duke of Wellington in favour of France, (when he had merely to hold 
up his finger to let loose the rest of continental Europe upon that country,) the 
character of an exclusive alliance with the French nation against the principles 
and interests of the other Powers with which he was at peace. Whether the 
forbearance of the Duke was not an act of over prudence, as it certainly was 
an act of generosity for which nothing jike gratitude has been shown, is a ques- 
tion which may be raised in some minds, but which has no immediate bearing 
upon the point now discussed. There may be those who think that the wings 
of France should not have been permitted to grow until she could arrange her 

lumage into a fit condition for flight. There may be others who, like the 

uke, would not have roused the energies of despairing men and created occa- 
sions for success in the very magnitude of the evil with which the French had 
te contend. By refusing to recognize the revolution of 1830, France would 
have been shut out from the rest of Europe, and would have made a desperate 
effort to regain her place. She might not, probably woud not, have succeeded, 
but her efforts, like the last throes of a giant, would have shaken the earth, 
and her defeat would have affected the balance of power, and might have led to 
ambitious struggles among her conquerors over her prostrate corpse. All this 
the Duke foresaw. A refusil to recognize the dynasty of Louis Philippe 
might have been attended with serious evils ; a recognition of it might be the 
means of checking the revolutionary movement in which that dynasty had its 
birth. Whether the views of the Duke of Wellington were quite correct or 
not, as shown by the result, may be a question, they appear to us to have been 
prudent, at least at the time. 

The alliance with France being continued after the revolution of July, and 
no new alliance entered into, the Whig cabinet, on its accession to office, found 
all immediate danger of the rupture of the peace of Europe at anend. It has 
been generally supposed that the resignation of the Tories gave great satisfac- 
tion to the King of the French. This was notthe case. Louis Philippe had 
begun to discover that what is called a popular theme must be an ephemeral 
one, and that without the friendship of the powers of Europe there could be no 
stability in his dynasty. The Whigs had come into office upon reform princi- 
ples, and apparently there was more harmony between these principles and the 
institutions of July, than between those institutions and Conservative principles 
in England; but at that period there was more security for Louis Phi 
lippe in a Tory than in a Whig cabinet in England. The respect with which 
the decisions of the Duke of Wellington were regarded by Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, was a safeguard for the King of the French. The throne which 
was protected by England was, as a matter of necessity, protected by them 
Louis Philippe had by this time ceased to bea citizen king, walking about the 
streets of Paris with his umbrella under his arm, giving his hand to every man 
who chose to ask for it, and joining occasionally in the chorus of the Marseil- 
laise. He had begun to find that a sovereign a la Masaniello was not the kind of 
monarch to govern the French nation with effect, and had gradually withdrawn 
himself from the contact of a familiarity which wounded his princely pride, and 
prevented the adoption of the necessary measures to secure his throne. The 
consequences of this retirement were naturally rancour and dislike ; the mob 
hooted where they had cheered, and hated where they had loved. The Whigs 
had come into power under the influence of radical, or as they were then called, 
reform principles ; and as from referm, as it is understood by Radicals, there 
is but one step to revolution, the resignation of the Tories was hailed with de- 
light by the Republicans of France. They saw, or fancied that they saw, in 
the Whig government a prospect of fraternity with the English Radicals against 
the principles of Conservatism all over the world. To say that they expected 
this from the Whigs themselves would be to exceed the truth ; but they ex- 
pected, and the king feared, that Radicalism would svon trip up the heels of 
Whiggism, and that the mob in both countries would obtain the lead. Louis 
Philippe conld not manifest his regret at the accession of the Whiga, for to have 
done so would have rendered him still more unpopular in France. With the ac- 
cession of the Whigs therefore the alliance between the two governments was 
apparently drawn closer than when the Tories were in office. And by degrees 
both governments saw the necessity of an alliance, for esch had the same prin- 
ciples to contend against ; the Whigs had to protect themselves against the en- 
croachments of the Radicals, and the juste milieu in France had to keep down 
the Republicans. If the Radicals should trip up the Whigs, the French Re- 
publicans would gain strength ; and if the juste milieu was to fall, the Radicals 
in England would gain ground. This kind of action and reaction has always 
been witnessed. Here then was something like an intimate alliance between 
the two governments ; but it was net an alliance between the two nations ; it 
was not that alliance about the rupture of which there is so much cant. Nor 
was it even as regarded the governments of any practical use, considered ab- 
stractedly from the geuveral alliance of European governments, for the preser- 
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the fate of Europe in his hands. They will convince the detractors of the Duke | 


of Wellington, if detractors he still has, that for the peace of the world he 
would do violence to his own feelings, alihough he was too noble to conceal what 
those feelings were. ‘I found the Duke,” said General Baudrand, ‘totally un- 
prepared for my visit, but by no means displeased that J should have waited upon 
him before [ proceeded to communicate officially with the secretary of state for 
foreign affairs. Having stated my object, the Duke said, ‘1 will not deny, Ge- 
neral, that | saw with pain the destruction of a dynasty for which Europe had 
made so many sacrifices, and saw also with infinite regret the first manifestation 
of a new revolutionary feeling in France. If consistently with my duty to my 
own country I could have prevented such a result, be assured that I would have 
done so. ‘The calamity however can:e, and | have now only to express my satis- 
faction that the consequences of revolution have been checked. With the same 
sincerity that I assure you of the regret which I felt at the event, I now say that 
the English government will offer no obstacle to the consolidation of vour new 
institutions. You have entered upon a difficult career; proceed in it with pru- 
dence, and believe that so long as the peace of Europe shall not be menaced, 
your sovereign will find nothing but friendship here.’ ”’ 

€ are now at the commencement of what the French call the alliance of 
Englaad with the revolution of July, but which in reality was nothing more 
than a prudent determination of the Duke of Wellington not to risk the peace 
of Europe for the restoration of a dynasty which had lost itself by its want of 
skill in the attempt to dissipate the storm which a profligate press—a press, to 
the conductors of which political integrity aud public morality were alike un- 
known—nad roused. Gr. at Britain was at this period at peace with the whole 
of Europe; the Duke of Wellington had commenced a reform in the public ex- 
penditure, himself setting the noble example of a sacrifice of patronage, in or- 
der that the public offices of every kind might be filled in rotation by men tho- 
roughly acyuatnted with their duties, and who would not object to a diminution 
of the salaries of the offices to which they should succeed, 


because but for the 
abolition of the ' 


patronage system ihey never could have succeeded ; he was 


steadily, although slowly, arriving at the eytalization of receipt and expend. | 


ture which had been so long desired, and 
state Without veglecting the means of defence 
ment for au m'ervention in the domestic atlairs of France , which must have led 
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vation of peace. 


ery of France and England against the world. 


The first attempt at any thing like an alliance of particular 
and exclusive interests, was the quadruple treaty for the pacification of Spain, 
but that treaty never received a cordial execution on the part of France, and 
was the source of endless bickerings between the two governments, and be- 
tween the two nations as to the degree of influence which each should have. 
The alliance however in itself was one of great importance, for two distinct 
and opposite principles were involved. On the one side stood England and 
France lend ng aid to the constitutional party in Spain ; on the other were Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Prussia, compelled either to declare war against France and 
England in support of Don Carlos, or to witness the success of principles which 
indirectly at least might affect their security. If these powers had been less 


firmly resolved to preserve the peace of Europe, or felt themselves too weak to 


contend successfully against England and France, they would have opposed the 
quadruple treaty, forthey bad as great a right, ina question which regarded the 
balance of power in Eurupe, to demand that it should be settled in a conference 
of all the powers, as any one power had a right to demand an European confer- 
ence on the question of the East. ‘The quadruple alliance, however, was suf- 
fered, and France and England appeared for an instant to have realized the old 
But we have seen how the al- 
liance worked. France abandoned England, and left her to make singly those 
efforts and those sacritices which should have fallen equally on both. Whether 
this was a gratuitous treachery on the part of the French government, or was 
forced upon it by its conviction of the unwillingness of the nation to unite cor- 
dially with England, even when the two countries appeared to have the same 
object in view, is of little importance ; we have merely to inquire into the 
nature of the alliance, and as to the way in which it was virtually broken 
off 

The next attempt at alliance was the negotiation for acommercial treaty. — 
There had previously been some concessions on each side respecting the ton- 
nage dues upon vessels entering French or English ports; aud it was gene- 
rally allowed that the advantage was on the side of the French government. 
If that really wasthe case, it did not prevent the English cabinet from lis- 
tening to a suggestion for a commercial treaty. Ferhaps it was thought that 
although it was not probable that the French would agree to a treaty in which 
the apparent advantage should not be on their own side, yet that the real gain 
would be on the side of England, from the ertent of the exports of her manu- 
factured goods as compared with the imports of the produce of France. Mr. 
Macgregor and Dr. Bowring were appointed as commissioners of the English 
government to carry on negociations in Paris with commissioners appointed by 
the French cabinet ; the negociations continued for several months at much 
expense to England, and were then oroken off, Mr. Poulett Thomson, the 
President of the Board of Trade, having discovered that there was no serious 
intention on the part of the French government to make concessions, and that 
if there was to be reciprocity, it would be Irish reciprocity—allon one side. 
Aa angry feeling was the result of this rupture ; and this was the more unfor- 
tunate, as it occurred at the time when Marshal Soult, who was then president of 
the cabinet,wascomplaining bitterly of the conduct of Lord Palmerston on the ques- 
tion of the East. More than oue effort,hhowever,was made by the French cabinet to 
get the negociations resumed. Mr. Poulett Thomson, with more energy than 
could have been expected from him, refused to be again made the dupe of the 
French cabinet, and declared that he would never resume the negociations,unless 
the bases of the treaty were agreed upon at once; and it would be shown that 
the French government had the power of commanding the sanction of the 
Chamber of Deputies to the treaty when signed. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson went out of office and was succeeded by Mr. Labou- 
chere. The French cabinet, either sincerely desirous of putting an end to the 
unfriendly feeling which had been created by the rupture of the first negocia- 
tions, or merely wishing to keep up an appearance of cordiality with England, 
proposed, indirectly it is true, but ina manner not to be misunderstood, that the 


| proposed treaty should be again discussed, and Mr. Labouchere, having more 


belief in the sincerity of the French cabinet and in the disposition of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies to make concessions, than Mr. Poulett Thomson, immediately 
appointed Mr. Henry Bulwer and Mr. Porter, one of the clerks of the Board of 


| Trade, to carry on the negociations, which had in the first instance been conduc- 


| ted by Dr. Bowring and Mr. Macgregor. 
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ecouomizing the resources of the | 
This was certamly not the mo- | commerce 


The negociations for the treaty drew 
their slow length alung until they had arrived at that point where there was little 
more to dothanto sign M. Thiers, however, would not sign, for paltry as his 
concessions were. he had never seriously intended to affix to them his 
signature and official The excuse for not signing was, that the 
public mind in France was tuch irritated against England, and that his signa- 
ture would be regarded by the French as a humiliatin effurt to conciliate the 
English nation, and would bring upon hima burst of indignation which he would 
be unahle to subdue. M. Thiers did but speak the truth, for if the treaty had 
contained only half of the few concessions which it made in 


seal 


favour of English 


» the French would have been dissatisfied et any tune, and certainly 


much more sem the state of irritation to which he had 


brought them by a hired 
But M. Thiers never intended to sign the treaty 


With his accustomed 
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duplicity, however, he assured Mr. Porter that he was anxious to sign it, and en- 
treated him to remain in Paris for a few days, during which he said something 
might occur respecting the eastern question to calm the public mind, and ena- 
ble him to put the seal to a document which was calculated to draw closer the 
bonds of alliance between England and France. Mr. Porter remained in Paris 
six weeks, in the hope of obtaining the signature of M. Thiers, and was at 
length recalled, the British government having become convinced that M. Thiers 
was playing false, and that he intended to leave the treaty just where it was. 
The refusal of M. Thiers to ally himself closely with England was manifest in 
allhis acts. Let us now see what the feeling was of the preceding cabinet of 
Marshal Soult ; this brings us immediately to the eastern question, and we shall 
follow it up from the period at which we commence, until that moment when the 
King of the French, alarmed at the revolutionary feeling in France, played au 
plus fin with M. Thiers, aud formed a cabinet which was ready to adopt his own 
views. Our readers know that after the battle of Nezib, in which the Pacha of 
Egypt was victorious against the Sultan, it was proposed by France that the 
eastern question should be settled by the five great powers of Europe in confe- 
rence, and a collective note to the Sultan stating this determination,and dated Ju- 
ly 29,1839,was sent in. This note was followed by a declaration from the French 
throne in the speech to the Chambers, that the powers of Europe in concert had 
undertaken to maintain the integrity of the Ottoman emprre. 

It has been stated in the Chamber of Deputies, that previously to this deci- 
sion Lord Palmerston had proposed to the French cabinet that the settlement of 
the eastern question should rest exclusively with England and France, and that 
for this purpose the fleets of the two nations should join, and i! necessary, force 
the passage of the Dardanelles. The authority upon which M. Thiers brought 
forward this assertion was a letter from the Baron de Bourgueney, the French 
Chargé d’A ffaires,in London, i: which he stated that Lord Palmerston had made 
such a proposition, and he cited several facts in support of the assertion. We 
should be sorry to be compelled to give credence to it, for it would sanction 
much of the subsequent conduct of the French cabinet. If Lod Palmerston, in 
a question which interested all the powers of Europe, could recommend the ex- 
lusive settlement of it by two, the French could also claim the right 
of seitling it by one, and would therefore insist upon the adoption of 
their own view of the terms. The collective note of the 27th of July set this 
point at rest, and the French government entered into the conference. Scarcely 
a month had passed over when, having ascertained that the views of the French 
cabinet as to the position which the Pacha of Egypt was to hold, were not 
those of either of the other powers, France withdrew from the conference, and 
informed the English government that she would be no party to the settlement 
of the eastern question in the way suggested by Lord Palmerston, but at the 
same time that she would oppose no obstacle if her recommendations to the Pa- 
cha should produce no effect. The Emperor of Russia, taking advantage of the 
voluntary absence of France from the conference, sent Count Brunow to Eng- 
land with proposals for an immediate solution of the affairs in concert with 
England, Austria, and Prussia. Marshal Soult, mistaking the nature of Count 
Brunow’s mission, and imagining that it was forthe purpose of neyociating an 
exclusive alliance between England and Russia, remonstrated strongly against 
this proceeding, and the communications between him and Lord Palmerston as- 
sumed a verv unfriendly and almost hostile tone, which was much increased on 
the side of Marshal Soult by some arti-les in the Morning Chroticle, offensive 
not only tothe Marshal, but also to the King of the French. Marshal Soult 
could not directly complain of these articles to Lord Palmerston, but he did not 
hesitate to ascribe them tothe pen of the noble lord, and the consequence of his 
irritation was a degree of coldness which had never existed between the two ca- 
binets since the revolution of July. 

Two facts occurred to diminish the anger of the Marshal; one was the fail- 
ure for the moment of the mission of Count Brunow, the other an assurance 
from a quarter in which confidence could be placed, that the offensive articles in 
the Morning Chronicle were not written by Lord Palmerston, but by the Paris 
correspondent of that journal :* and that as his communications arrived in Lon- 
don at an hour in the morning when no editor was in attendance, they were so 
written in Paris as to appear like editorial remarks. The return of hope in the 
French cabinet was of short duration. The mission of Count Brunow had been 
merely suspended, and was to be revived. France continued to demand for Me- 
hemet Ali the herediary government of Syria, and to this all the other powers 
of Europe were opposed. In the month of February, 1840, Marshal Soult, who 
had retained the reins of office with a firm hand in spite of the declamations of 
the daily press, which had declared eternal warfare against him because he had 
abolished the infamous system of paying for its support out of the public funds, 
was so unwise as to bring forward a proposition for a dotation to the Duke de 
Nemours on the occasion of his marriage ; and being ina minority in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, which is never very yielding in pecuniary matters when the 
crown is concerned, gave iu his resignation, and the king, who was unable at the 
moment to form any ministry without M. Thiers, gave a reluctant consent to 
his return to office, although that gentleman, in order to remeve the scruples of 
ihe king, did not hesitate to make the most positive professions of a desire to- 
maintain peace, and generally toadopt the king’s policy. The accession of M. 
Thiers was not favourably received by the radical press, for he had previously 
made a declaration in the Chamber of Deputies that the alliance with England 
was indispensable to France; but he contrived in a very short period to make 
this press subservient tohim. He purchased the Messager, formed a coalition 
with M. Odilion Barrot, and thus secured his organ the Srécle, which, from the 
low price at which it is sold, has a circulation of 40,000 copies per day ; he 
gave government places to several of the persons attached to the Courier Fran- 
cais, and controlled the Cuonstitutionnel, of which he is said to hold a share in 
avothername. He had thus complete command at once of the leading organs 
in the miscalled liberal side ; and at a later period, professing republican doc- 
trines, he secured the cohesion of the Nationel. The Capitole, the Bonapart- 
ist, supported him, because he was believed to be anxious for war; and the 
Temps, till then a very respectable journal, fell into the wake. Before he had 
been Jong in office he succeeded also in obtaining the indirect support of the le- 
gitimist papers, the Quotidienne, Gazette de France, and France , for the legi- 
timists were anxious for war, as the means of deposing the reigning dynasty,and 
therefore, although cordially hating the principles of M. Thiers, were willing to 
make him an instrument for their own end. M. Thiers had also the direct con- 
trol over two political reviews,the Revue de Paris and Revue des Deux Mondes 
W th the whole of the press in his hands, except the conservative papers, the- 
Journal des Debats and the Presse, M. Thiers felt that he had a formidable wea- 
pon. We shall see presently with what effect he availed himselt of his influ- 
ence over the journals. We now returnto the Eastern question. When M. 
Thiess came into office as President of the Council of Ministers and Minister for 
Foreiyn Affairs, the arraigements of the conference on this question had made 
conswerable progress. Lord Palmerston had laid down as the basis of the set- 
tlement that Syria should be restored to the Sultan, and that Mehemet Ali 
should have the hereditary sovereignty of Egypt with the Pashalic of Acre. 
Russiv had adopted this basis, and Prussia and Austria had also declared their 
intention of adopting it, if Lord Palmerston should consider further concession 
to Mehemet Ali incompatible with his policy. The French cabinet had deman- 
ded for Mehemet Ali the hereditary government of Syria as well as Egypt, but 
to this the four powers at once refused to accede. ‘The Prussian and Austrian 
ambassadors however suggested, that in order to conciliate France it might be 
possible to grant to Mchemet Ali the life government of Syria ; and M. Guizot 
the Freach ambassador, was told that if this concession would satisfy France, 
and she would say so, it was probable that they might be able to induce Lord 
Palmerston to go thus far. M. Guizot made the communication to M. Thiers, 
and evidenty expected that he would at once say whether the suggestion of the 
Austrian and Prussian ambassa‘ors should be followed up; but M. Thiers re- 
plied that a hint was not a proposition, and that he would not say whether it 
would be accepted or not by the French cabinet until he should have ascer- 
tained whether such a mode of settlement would be accepted by the Pacha. 
It has been said by the political admirers of M. Thiers that he ought to have 
seized with eagerness this opening to concession, or at any rate that he ought 
not to have made himself the mere advocate of the Pacha of Egypt; that he 
had put himself forward as a mediator, and that no mediator is governed in his 
judgment of right or wrong by the feelings of the party in whose favour he is 
supposed to act. We donot know what truth there may be in the assertion, 
that when the Austrian and Prussian ambassadors made the suggestion which 
has been referred to, they were certain of the readiness of Lord Palmerston to 
adopt it, as nothing of @ positive character has transpired on this point ; but it 
may be permitted to us to doubt whether it would have been easy to bring the 
English cabinet to this solution. Two attachés of the English embassy at 
Constantinople, Colunel Cameron, and Colonel Woodfall, had been travel- 
ling in the countries under the dominion of Mehemet Ali, and had sent 
home reports of the inadequate means of defence against any serious demon- 
stration of the European powers which were possessed by that ruler; they had 
described his army as in a disorganized state, and Colonel Hodges, another agent 
of the British Government, had represented the Syrians as rife for insurrection. 
The information received by Lord Palmerston was not of 2 nature to induce 
him to make concessions after he had brought Russia, Austria, and Prussia to 
the adoption of his plans; and there was besides a moral obstacle against 
granting Syria to Mehemet Ali for his life, which must have had i's effect in & 
case where moral grounds existed in support of Opinions of mere Interest, 
Governments, although frequently but too ready to sacrifice murslity to what 
is called political necessity, are never slow in availing themselves of moral 
means when they are on their own side The Syrians were bending already 








* This Review directed public attention long since to information received of the 





fact,that some leading articles of the Morning Chronicle were written by M. Thiers 
humsell, 
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under the yoke of Mehemet Ali, and that yoke was not, to speak truly, very | 
light. The most active tribes amongst them were those of the mountains, 

and we know that in all mountainous countries the inhabitants are ever ready 
to throw off a yoke, and ever anxious for a pulitical change in which they are 
promised freedom, although it may be freedom only in name. In the ordinary 
course of nature Mehemet Ali would not live more than five or six years, and it 
was not probable, in the event of his being permitted to retain Syria for the re- 
mainder of his life, that he would study the happiness of a people and the 
prosperity of a country which was to be lost to his family from the moment of 
hisdeath. Five or six years more of rule under such circumstances would have 
been su many years of despotic government and cruel exaction; and at the death 
‘of Mehemet Ali the few resources of Syria would have been exhausted, and 
the inhabitants would have been drained of all they possessed: this jewel of 
the Turkish crown would have been restored shorn of its lustre atd full of 
flaws. It may be very well now to say to France that the life government of 
Syria would have been granted to Mehemet Ali if France had asked for it ; the 
answer might have been different ifthe application had been made. 

Various motives have been assigned to Lord Palmersten for his conduct on 
the eastern question. By some it has been said that he was actuated by a de- 
sire to weaken the influence of France in the East, and urged on by an old 
feeling of irritation against the government of that country, ar:sing out of 
more than one breach of faith. By others it was said that his sole object was 
to snatch Turkey from the protectorate of Russia, and prevent a war in the do- 
minions of the Sultan, which should give such an increased influence as might 
one day threaten the security of the English possessions in the East. There 
were some who saw in the conduct of Lord Pa!merston a prudent foresight 
against the ambition of France. The French had retained possession of Al 
giers, in violation of their promise to evacuate it as soon as the avowed object 
of the exjedition,—the chastisement of the Dey—should have been obtained , 
and it was supposed that they were only waiting for the consolidation of their 
new colony to invade the dominions of the Beys of Tunis and Tripoli. If Me- 
hemet Ali, by the weakness of the Sultan, haa become the independent sove- 
reign (for the vassalage to the Sultan would have been only nominal) of Egypt 
and Syria, he would indeed have been a formidable ally of France, and that 
country would have had little difficulty in extending her conquest on the Atri- 
can coast With a firm footing in Africa, and an intimate alliance with the 
new king of Syria aud Egypt, French ambition might have taken a new flight, 
and not only have endangered the English possessions in the East, but have 
made France so powerful in Eurupe as to contend successfully against her an- 
cient foes and more recent ally—-these considerations may have operated upon 
the English cabinet: if they did not, they ought to have done; and they were 
of themselves quite sufficient to make the diminution of the power of Mehemet 
Ali an object of importance. M. Thiers took, or pretended to take, a ditfer- 
ent view of the motives of Lord Palmerston He first said, that he had 
been made the dupe of Russia; and even the Journal des Dehats, al- 
thou: h in opposition to M. Thiers, contained a long article, intended to 
show how Lord Palmerston had been duped, and the utter impractica- 
bility of his opposing any barrier to the designs of Russia, having once | 
consented to the principle of lowering the power and influence of the Pacha 
At a later period M. Thiers made his journals assert that England, anxious to | 
obtain Egypt for herself, and willing to purchase even the temporary safety of 
India by a sacrifice to Russia, had agreed to a partition of the Turkish domi- | 
nions, aud to allow Russia to take possession of Constantinople, on a pledge 
that she would not attempt to interfere with the British possessions in India. 
This was said before the treaty of July 15 was signed. When the news of the 
signature of the treaty reached M Thiers, the basest motives were attributed 
by him to all the powers who were parties to it, and eventually he threatened 
to prevent its execution by force.-—[The remainder of this article will be given 
next week ] 
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We commence to-day the publicatiou of an able article on the state of the 
present relations between England and France, with acomprehensive view of 
the differences which have arisen on the Eastern Question. For ourselves, we 
repeat our firm belief, that the danger of a collision between the two countries is 
passed, and that it requires but the soothing hand of time to heal the wounds, 
which the triamph of English diplomacy and English arms, have inflicted on 
French national vapity. We ground this conviction on the moderate course 
adupted by England, evincing the absence of al! ambitious views, and the sin- 
gle desire to consolidate the peace of Europe, by preserving the peace of the 
Ottoman Empire. 


In the discussions to which the present state of affairs gave 


rise, we met with the mention of a fact, which strongly illustrates the disinteres- 
ted policy of England, as regards, at least, the acquisition of military posts in 
the Mediterranean or Levant. It appears that at the conferences at Vieuna, | 
the protectorate of the Ionian Islands was absolutely forced upon her, and that 
she only consented to receive it, at the entreaty of Austria, who was anxious 
to prevent the acquisition being made by Russia. 

There is another view growing out of the internal politics of both countries, 
that we think favourable to the continuance of their amicable relations. The 
war party of France, is pretty generally the Republican party, with which Eng- 
lish Radicalism is well inclined tg assimilate. Now it is certainly the interest 
of Louis Philippe to destroy the one, as we are happy to say, we believe, it is 
the wish of Lord Palmerston, to put down the other. : 


We shall probably receive news from Europe next week by the Steamer, | 
which left Liverpool on the 4th inst. 





. 
The proclamation of the union between Upper and Lower Canada, will neces- 


sarily induce the resignation of the present Governor of the former province, 
Sir George Arthur, an event, 


| 
| 
| 


| 


which we venture to say, will excite the deep re- 
¢ | 


grets of every loyal and well disposed inhabitant. 
thority for a period of about three years, under circumstances of extreme diffi- 
culty ; requiring to surmount them, the exercise of 
tion. The excitement caused by Mackenzie's insurrection was scarce on the 
wane, when Sir George arrived, finding the prisons crowded with 
ches whose lives were justly forfeit to the offended laws,—inroads threatened 
him from the banditti on the frontier,anxiously seeking to bring on a general war, 
and still holding out encouragement to disaffection —To 
vernor Arthur has proved himself equal. Whilst firmly upholding the rights of 
his 3overeign, he has been merciful in the exercise of the decrees of justice 
He has never lost temper under acts of strong provocation, but steadily kept in 
view the great interests of humanity which were involved in a contest between 
the two countries, and this moderate and conciliatory course has so calmed the 
troubled spirit of the times that notwithstanding the advent of Lord Durham and 
Lord Sydenham, with their projects, opinions and innovations, and the clashing 
of interests and political differences these elicited, Sir George leaves the pro. 


vince entrusted to him, in that state of tranquilltty which will give the grand ex- 
periment of the Union, a full and fair trial. 
The merchants, 


Governor Arthur has held au- 


great judgment and discre- 


deluded wret- 


every emergency, Go- 


bankers and other inhabitants of Toronto, we see, propose to 
give Sir George Arthur previous to his departure 
ny of the 
eharacter. 


a splendid banquet in testimo- 
high sense they entertain of his public services and exalted private 





We have recently had an opportunity to acquire extended and accurate infor- 
mation regarding the present position of the new and interesting Republic of 
Texas; which being now recognized by Great Britain, the United States, France 
Holland and Belgium, has assumed her place in the great family of nations. A 
definitive treaty of peace between her and Mexico is speedily and confidently an 
ticipated—indeed the idea of a conquest by the 
merical—and thus she is at liberty to give full developement to her magnificent 
natural advantages of soil and climate. Her government is regularly organized 
and in the rigid performance of one of its first du 1 
quillity and affording security to the 


former would be perfectly chi- 


ties, that of preserving tran- 


| men was organized in the Court Ruom above. 


| he had accomplished the purpose of his mission. 


| captas might not be settled by the plaintiff and defendant ? 
| swer being given, it was followed by a motion, that “the bail surrender McLeod 
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strong indications of becoming most extensive in an unprecedented short space 
of time. The manufactures of Birmingham and Sheffield will soon find on her 
soil one of their greatest tmarts,and her cotton become an important auxiliary to 
the supply of Manchester. 


Intelligence has just reached the city from Lockport that the Grand Jury sit- 
ting there, after having been engaged for two or three days in hearing evidence 
against Mr. McLeod, had brought in a bill against him for Murper, and that in 
the regular course, his trial will take place at the Court of Oyer and Terminer, 
which commences on the fourth Monday of March next. 

We have in additivn only to ask attention to the following publication recent- 
y made by the counsel of Mr. McLeod. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
Lockport, Feb. 1, 1841. 

The undersigned—the counsel of Alexander McLeod, now a prisoner in this 
county, on a charge of murder,—in view of the very exaggerated and erroneous 
statements concerning the objects of the attempt to procure his discharge upon 
bail,—and actuated by the belief that those statements tend, though they may 
not be designed, to prejudice the cause of ourclient, before the people, from 
whom a jury, incase he sha!l be indicted, must be obtained—feel called upon 
to submit to the public an unvarnished history of the transaction. 

Mr. McLeod was committed to the jail of this county about the 18th of No- 
vember last. But the mittimus being void on its face, we procured the allow- 
ance of 4 habeas corpus witha view to his discharge At the hearing before 
Julge Bowen, the District Attorney conceded the nullity of the process,but sug- 
gested, nevertheless, that the judge had jurisdiction to hear proofs anew, and to 
recommit if probable cause should be shown. To this Mr McLeod did not ob- 
ject. but desired such an examination as would satisfy all of his innocence, and 
save him f om a harassing repetition of arrest,—he having several weeks before, 
been arrested for the same charge, committed to jail, and final'y discharged on 
hubeas corpus. In accordance with this desire, it was suggested that he give 
bail to appear at the next court competent to try him, and, if indicted, have the 
matter passed upon by a jury of the country. ‘To this, Mr. McLeod readily as- 
sented ; and the judge of hisown motion, fixed his bail at five thousand dollars, 
an amount which the undersigned then believed, and now believe, amply suffi- 
cient to secure his presence at the trial. 

The prisoner then returned into custody, there to remain until his friends in 
Canada should give an indemnity to some person residing here, to become his 
bail. Not being able to effect this, however, as soon as he expected, he deter- 
mined to be again brought before the judge, and then naderwent another exami- 
nation. That officer, however, for reasons doubtless aatisfactory to himself,sew 
fit to remand him, unless he gave the bail required above. 

He was accordingly remanded. Being closely imprisoned, he did not succeed 
In obtaining bail until the 26th ult., when two gentlemen, residing in or near 
Chippewa, U. C , gave William Buel and P. C. H. Brotherson, of this county, 
their bond to save them harmless, and the latter entered into the necessary re- 


| cognizances ; and an order was made by Judge Bowen, discharging Mr. McLeod 


from imprisonment, 

But the order was not obtained until nearly nightfall ; and owing to a rumour 
that there were persons about the county prepared to commit upon Mr. McLeod 
personal violence in case he should be discharged on bail—and owing to an ap- 


| pearance of ayitation among some persons here, it was deemed prudent that he 
) should remain in jail, until the next morning, and then make his appearance in 


the day-time, publicly among our citizens. 

Very soon afterwards, there were appearances of a high state of excite- 
ment. Bodies of men were seen moving towards the Court House. Druins 
beat—bugles sounded. About nine o'clock, a body of men, armed with mus- 
kets and bayonets, took possession of the hall, communscating with the jail. 


‘ At midnight, or later, a cannon—-a 12 pounder—having been procured. and 
| placed directly opposite McLeod's cell, was repeatedly discharged, demolishing 


atevery peal, a portion of the glass in the Cuurt House windows. 

While thi se proceedings were go ng on be'ow. a meeting of several hundred 
About 12 o’clock at night, com- 
mittees were appointed to wait upon the Judge, who had granted the order, and 
upon the gentlemen who had become McLeod's bail, and request their imme- 
diate appearance. The Judge, we understand, deemed it most prudent for him 
to get out of his bed, andobey the summons. The baildid not appear. One 
of them being told that it had been stated by some of those among the crowd, 
that if hedid not come, they would bring him at the point of the bayonet, and, 
believing that this indicated a state of feeling which might endanger his per- 
sonal safety, he declined going that night, but sent word to the assembly, that 
if they would adjourn until the next morning, he would appear before them. 

The assembly, finally, at about half-past one o’clock, adjourned until nine in 
the morning, leaving, however, a body of armed men in and about the jail, the 
remainder of the night. Inthe morning, accordingly, was presented the novel 
spectacle of an arined guard, marching with measured tread, in front of the 
Court House door—and this, too, in a time of peace, anda government of Law, 
and with no other assignable motive, than to deprive an judividual of rights, 
which that Law, through its own preper officers, had conferred 

In the meantime, au express had been despatched tu Buffalo, to advise a Mr. 


| Wells, that McLeod was about tu be discharged; and to procure a writ where- 
| on he might be again arrested in an action from the damages arising from his | 


alleged ayency in the destruction of the Carvline. At the re-opening of the 
meeting in the morning, the messenger, having now returned, announced that 
Whereupon, he exhibited to 
the assembly, a capias, at the suit of Wells, with a Judge's order to hold 
McLeod to bail, in the sum of seven thousand dollars. This process, after 
having been examned by several individuals, and pronounced to be in due form, 
was put into the hands of one of the Sheritf's Deputies, and soon afterwards 
served, 


After the Captain of the Watch had formally reported the occurrence s subse- 


quent tu the adjournment, a great variety of motions and propositions were made 
an! discussed. Among them was one, whether the suit commenced by that 
An affirmative an 


immediately.” But it being suggested and given the assembly to understand, 
that ove of the bail had given satisfactory evidence of his willingness to do so, 
that motion was withdrawn Whereupon, another, ‘that the meeting do not 
adjourn, until a surrender had been completed,” was adopted without a dissent- 
ing voice. Various legal questions, involving the jurisdiction of the Judge to 
re commit,—of the bail to surrender,—the effect of an unexecuted order for a 
previous discharge, and the requisite formalities to make a surrender effectual, 
were mooted, and after the Judge and District Atterney (who had been brought 
up @gain by a fresh committee) as well as other individuals had been heard,were, 
satisfactorily to the meeting, disposed of. 

One of the bail has a large amount of property and materials, provided for 
the construction of the Canal Locks, at this place, and particularly exposed to 
serious injury, with hardly a probability of detection. During these agitations, 
he was repeatedly warned that this property would be injured or destroyed, un- 
less he surrendered McLeod back into custody. Feeling the force with which 
the existing state of things gave these admonitions, he at length concluded to 
follow the advice of the meeting. At abvut half-past one o'clock in the after- 
noon, by a singular coincidence, the same Judge, who had been the cause of 
this great commotion, by letting Mcleod to bail, announced that a surrender in 
due form of law had been made. Whereupo: the assembly, formally, resolved, 
that its object was accomplished, and then adjourned 

In submitting the foregoing detail of facts, our purpose is not to cast censure 
upon any one ; fur whatever may be our own opinions of these transactions, this 
Is not the time, or the place, to express them. Our sole object is to protect 
the interests of our client. We are advised, that an effort is alrealy in pro- 
gress, to persuade the public, that the object of bailing McLeod was to avoid a 
trial. Knowing that no such design existed for a moment, we feel called upon 
to repel the charge at once, that the conviction of its truth may not settle upon 
the public, and operate to his prejudice on trial. 

For ourselves, we not only believe Mr. McLeod to be entirely innocent of 
the charge, but it is what we have nodoubt upon And itis painful to us, to 
witness the effort now making, to procure an universal condemnation of him, 
by the public press, and through that, by the whole body of the people, with- 
out having heard one particle of the evidence on either side—not content with 
fanning, to his prejudice, the excitement already existing on the subject of the 
Caroline, a portion of the press has recently been gleaning, on the other side of 
the river, for materials (whether true or false, is alike unimportant), for farther 
attacks upon this defenceless individual, and that too, upon subjects having no 
connection whatever, with the matter with which he stands charged ; attacks, 
the only possible effect of which must be, to render it yet more difficult than it 
has already become, to find among those, who are to be his triers, that strict im 
partiality, which the law guarantees to every one, no matter how slight may be 
the offence, for which he may be arraigned. 

In these circumstances, it seems to us, that is not only our right, but our du- 
ty 10 appeal,—not to the sympathies,—but to the sense of justice of our fel- 





persons and property of the people. Be- 
sem . a period when those principles of political econo | 
perly appreciated, which teach that man in the pursuit ¢ 
‘eft to himself, always seeks the path that best conducts hi 
Consequeutly that most highly promotes the public weal 
from necessity or error, 


sides, starting into existence at 


of gain, when | 
m to prosperity, and | 
» HO restrictions either 
are imposed on her commerce, which already affurds 


low citizens, and ask them, until they shall have heard his cause, to suspend 
their judgments, as to the guilt or innocence of this man.—a foreigner, In prison, 
and beset sv recently, by a power which places itself above the law, and ar- 
raigns before it thuse very officers by whom the law has declared its own de 
crees shall be pronuunced. In making this appeal to American citizens, whose 
pride it is to administer to all, even handed ynatice, we are confident we shall 


not appeal in vain. A.C. BRADLEY, H. GARDNER, 





THE GLEE. ' 

Our initiative attempt to assert a distinct and noble school of music, to Bri- 
tish science peculiarly, having met the flattering approval of a few connoisseurs, 
we are induced to pursue the theme semewhat farther, and shall endeavour in the 
few remaining remarks which we have to make thereon to study a closer accura- 
cy in detail than at first we thought necessary ; the accuracy to which we allude 
being in drawing the distinctions between the subdivisions which constitute the 
parts of this school. These are chiefly between the Madrigal and the Glee, on 
the one hand, and between certain sorts of Glee and the Caich on the other ; 
with regard to the rest their distinction is obvious enough. 

The GLEE, like the Madrigal is a vocal composition in parts, varying from 
three upwards. The term itself is derived from a Saxon word signifying Music, 
and therefore in very strictness every piece of vccal music, in which melody and 
harmony are combined, is a Glee, whatsoever may be the nature of the subject 
on which it treats, and so far may be conceded the acknowledgment that every 
Madrigal is a Glee. But it so happens that the term Glee was not given to vo 
eal concerted music at all, until long after the Madrigal had become the taste of 
the age, and had established itself under that denomination. In the mean time 
the original word glee, music, having become more extended in its signification, 
and gradually becoming significant of joy, pleasure, mirth,—because music itself 
is calenlated to produce such sensations—the term glee as a musical term be- 
came significant of joyous, mirthful, cheerful compositions. The first use of 
the term, as now described, is found, we believe, ima publication by Playford, as 
lately as the year 1667, of certain “ Dialogues, Glees, Ayres, and Ballads, of 
two, three, and four voyces,” and in which the Glees were all of that mirthful 
nature which the mutability of meaning in regard to that word, would indicate- 
But besides this more obvious distinction, some writers have attempted to set up 
one not quite so clear, namely, that vocal compositions could not assume the 
name of Madrigals unless they should consist of more than three parts in the 
score. This, however, is indefensible,as several beautiful madrigals in three 
parts were compesed long before the term Glee was adopted in music. We will 
instance two, by way of examples: “ As fair as Morn,” a madrigal for three 
voices was composed by Wilbye as early as the year 1598, and “The Nighgin- 
gale” by Weekes, in the year 1600. It is true that Madrigals in general are 
written for four or five voices, but there is no rule in their case. 

But the Glee once established in public favor was not likely to remain within 
the narrow bounds of its first definition, and accordingly we find it beginning be- 
times to make inroads over the boundary line of the Madriga/ on the one side, 
and on that of the Catch onthe other. The beautiful Glee, as it is generally 
called, of ‘* Hark, the lark at heaven's gate sings” by Dr. Cooke, partakes of 
the nature of Madrigal, and so likewise does the Canzonett of ‘ Canst thou 
love and live alone,’ by Ravenscroft, this last however dates back as far as 
1611. Each of the foregoing is for four voices ; but there is one by Webbe, 
for five, written towards the latter end of the last century, which save for its 
brevity has allthe characteristics of the Madrigal, and should have been so 
named. It is that of ‘* You gave me your heart.” We suspect however that 
composers gradually began to refer the term Glee to its origin, that of music 
generally, instead of the confined and corrupted meaning on which we have re- 
marked, and the moderns have been inclined to merge the more limited name 
Madrigal in the more general appellative Glee. 

It is thus, in the economy of science as in that of moral or of animal econo 
my, that the gradations are so nice that they may almost be said to run into 
each other; and this remark, as applied to our present subject is equally cor- 
rect when we approach the line of separation between the Glee and the Catch. 
The early Glees were nothing more than vocal music in parts, in which the 
singers began and ended together, singing the same words. Gradually how- 
ever this narrow limitation, like that of which we have already spoken, was over- 
stept, and the play of words and phrases was introduced; certain words were 
elongated in musical expression, and points were taken up after the manner of 
the Catch; in short on this side, as well as on the other, the word Glee has be- 
come of catholic acceptation. 

As every one must be interested in maintaining the integrity and permanency 
| of language—at all times too obnoxious to change or corruption—we think that 
modern composers are to be commended for carrying back their interpretation of 
| the word Glee ,to primitive times. The minstrels, troubadours, minne-singers, 
| gleemen, or by whatever name they were distinguished, were the direct suc- 
cessors, of the bards, scalds, &c , who were the poets of the early times, and 


they not only were the lyric historians of their times but also the histriones and 





| cantanti of their own compositions. ‘They were consequently invested with a 
| dignity in the general eye, were feasted, honoured, cherished, and rewarded ; 
' and although this settled indulgence to the class hud the effect of corrupting 
| them and rendering them gradually licentious, and practised in butfoonery, yet 
this was but a departure from a higher caste, and it zs a lesson of human nature. 
| The term joculaéor was but one, and that the lowest, of those by which the 
| minstrels and gleemen of later days were distinguished in legal documents, 
| when the art itself was slowly falling into desuetude. 
It would seem then, that this term is held sufficient to cover all vocal music in 
| parts. But this is not so, for although the meaning has been generalised in cer- 
| tain directions, it has been lost in others. In the first published book of glees 
two paris were sufficient to constitute a glee ; this is no longer the case, for by 
| common yet tacit consent, the last sort of composition obtains no other title than 
| that of duet, whatever be the nature of the subject. Nevertheless there are 
many, particularly those of Jackson of Exeter, that are well entitled to be call- 
ied glees, or even madrigals. On the other hand the concerted vocal music of 
operatic writers is seldom considered under the name of Glee. These under 
the several denominations of duet, trio, quartett, quintett, &c., are commonly 
essential parts of the opera itself, and form portions of the dialogue. They as- 
similate to the Glee, the Catch, or the Round, as the exigencies of the composer 
may require, but are in reality dialogues of the Opera. In certain cases, parti- 
cularly in the operas of English composers, pieces which are strictly glees are 
introduced; say, for instance ‘* How merrily we live,” in ‘* The Fitch of Ba- 
con,” and “* The Chough and Crow” in ** Guy Mannering.” These have nothing 
to do with the plot, and may be sung with equal effect on or off the stage. 

The principal Glee composers, of the English School, are Purcell—who must 
ever stand at the nead in any species of composition to which he devoted him- 
self— Webbe, Travers, Danhy, Linley, Morley, Dr. Cooke, Lord Mornington, 
Dr. Hayes, Ravenscroft, Baildon. Dr. Nares, Matthew Lock, Ca/cott, King, 
Spofforth, Shield, Horsley, Bishop, Storace ; to whom indeed a long list of 
others might be added, of high desert, and if to these we may so far deviate 
from ordinary rule as to add the composers of Duet in the abstract, then 
Jackson of Exeter must be included as a highly honourable adjunct. 

The Glee then, in all its varieties, forms the second feature of the English 
school of music, and a rich field indeed does it present. Like its near relation, 
the Madrigal, it dues not require the aid of instrumental accompaniment, and 
when sung by voices in good order, by vocalists in good training, and with the 
warmth of feeling which every glee-singer should possess, there should not be 
any instrumentation during the execution of a glee. Writers of this class of 
composition do indeed add a single accompaniment to the score, but It Is gene- 
rally of a very elementary description, and is mainly intended for the accommo- 
dation of amateurs, or for assistance until the piece shall have been properly re- 
hearsed. Highly qualified glee-singers require nothing but a tuning fork, to 
keep them accurately in the proper key, after which they look for their musical 
qualification in the vocal efforts of the party. Some glee parties there are, 
indeed, who though fully competent to sustain their parts in vocalism, yet wish 
for the additional body of harmony which instrumentation effords; these how. 
ever reject the Pianoforte, and prefer the quality of tone thrown out by the old 
fashioned Harpsichord. The celebrated Bartleman had two very fine ones in 
his house, one of which, after his death was sold for—if we remember aright— 
the sum of one hundred and twenty guineas 

There still remains the Catch, the Round, and the National Airs, on which a 
few words may be said, thus completing the distinct British school of Music 
We have already included the Canon, but although this last is nearly peculiar 
to the English at present, itis so little before the public, and is in itself so diffi- 
cult in construction, and not exceedingly pleasing on the general ear, that there 
will not be occasion to dwell much upon it. If readers therefore will tolerate 
our tediousness, we shall endeavour to finisn the subject next week 








idies who have taleutand taste for Drawing in 





NLEGANT EMPLOYMENT.—To I 

1) Water Colors, an opportunity now presents of receiving instruction (for a small 
fee) in one of the departments of the fine arts, which will secure to them an agreeable 
occupation and, if desired as a business, lucrative employment when @ certain degree 
of skill is acquired 

Those cat need apply who have been already taught drawing and can produce 
specimens of their work ; for further particulars inquire at the Albion Office. 
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A TIGER BAITED. 
From the Fragments of Voyages ~%, + aes By Captain Basil Hall, R.N., 








The Rajah having ordered the sports to commence, we turned our eyes to the 
area below with much curiosity, to see what should first happen. In the middle 
of the great square, an enclosure or ring, about 30 or 40 yards across, had been 
formed by means of a double line of posts, 10 feet apart and 10 feet high, over 
which was cast a strong netting, forming a secure wall of ropes, but so loose that 
it hung in folds to the ground. The populace filled the rest of the square,along 
with the guards, some mounted, some on foot, and I am afraid to say how many 
elephants there might be—20 or 30 at the least, together with numerous bodies 
of policemen bearing long poles with flags atthe end. These I presume were 
intended for show ; but another set carried immense long whips, with which the 
sovereign people were kept from pressing in too great numbers upon the ropes. 
A dozen native bands of music, consisting of sharp-sounding drums, and a num- 
ber of shrill pipes, resembling in squeak that of our penny trumpets, only most 
painfully louder, and all playing at once,grievously disturbed us during the whole 
exhibition. P 

On one side of the space within the ring two beautiful leopards stood chained 
to separate posts. As these animals had been caught in the jungle the day be- 
fore, nothing could be more sleek and glossy than theircoats. Near these noble 
beasts, as if-in. contrast, were turned in, quite loose, two jackasses, each of 
which drew behind him, tied tu bis tail, a globular empty leathern bottle, called I 
think adabbah, about as large as a man could grasp in his arms. Into these ma- 
chines a handful of gravel or dried peas had been inserted, to make a noise as 
the poor donkeys moved about. On the other side of the arena two painted wooden 
figures of men were placed in a leaning posture against stakes fastened in the 

round. 
. Exactly opposite to the Rajah, at the further side of the ring, a huge cage, 
composed of strong wooden bars, had been wheeled close to the ropes. A door 
on that side of the cage which faced us being now drawn up, we discovered a 
large royal tiger sitting in the attitude of the sphinx, apparently all ready for a 
spring. He looked exceedingly fierce, and no wonder, for the poor wretch had 
San bens with little or no food ever since his capture in a pitfall in one of the 
great teak forests of the Malabar Ghauts upwards of two days before. The 
royal animal seemed very ill disposed to afford sport to folks who had treated 
him so uncourteously, for not an inch would he budge even when the netting 
was drawn up, and a clear course opened forhim into thering. Perhaps he felt 
alarmed at the dreadful hullabaloo of so many thousands of people bawling out, 
drums beating, and horns sounding, rows of elephants tossing up their trunks, 
and horses snorting and prancing all round. Possible, too, he might not have felt 
much tempted by the dainty company of the jackasses with their bottles of 

as. Atall events, no poking of sticks or thumping on the cage could make 

im start tack or sheet, till his hind-quarters were blown up by a handful of 

squibs and crackers cast into his den. 

The instant the explosion took place, the tiger gave a tremendous roar, and 
sprang forward with great violence into the circle, where he stopped suddenly, 
and then glared his eyes round and round with a suspicious scowl. After sur- 
veying the ground for a few seconds, he turned tail, and in a most cowardly fa- 
shion ran back ; but, observing the door of his den closed, he swerved on one 
side, and leaped with prodigious violence against the ropes. Had the cords not 
been left so loose that his force became expended before they were drawn 
tight, I verily believe he might have broken through the meshes or pulled down 
some of the posts. Instead of this he merely got entangled with the lines, and, 
losing all his patience, if he ever possessed any, he raged and roared, lashing his 
tail about in the most furious style, till he got free. Then turning round, he 
shot across the area like a Congreve rocket, and after making an immense cat- 
like epring, pounced upon one of the mock figures of men, the head of which 
he twisted off in an instant. During this proceeding he gave utterance toa 
fierce growl, or murmur of satisfaction, enough to make one’s blood run cold. 
As soon as he detected the trick, he first flung the head violently from him, and 
then tore the figure to pieces with his claws, and then made another attempt to 





break through the enclosure, but with no better success than at first. 

I really thought at one time he would have effected his escape, by climbing | 
over at the place where his cage stood. Both his fore paws were actually on 
the roof, and, with no great struggle, he might have gained the top, whence his 
leap into tne midst of the crowd must have produced a pretty tolerable sensation, 
I guess. Fortunately a courageous little boy, about 12 years old, who had 
perched himeelf on the cage to see the fun, stood quite firm, when all his elder 
companions scattered to the right and left, in terror of the tiger’s open jaws close 
tothem. This bold young fellow held in his hand a short stout club, and the 
instant the tiger showed himself above the ropes he lent him such a sound rap 
on the nose, that the animal fell back again into the enclosure, heels overhead, 
with a sort of inverted somerset. While a shout of applause rung over the 
whole space, an old Mahometan soldier, an officer of the extinct dynasty, re- 





marked to us in a whisper that this exploit was just the sort of thing which his 
former master, Hyder Ali, might have been expected to do in his youth. 

The baffled tiger now attacked the other figure of a man, and wrenched off 
his head us he had done that of the other; but instead of getting into a passion, 
as he had done on the first occasion, when he discovered the cheat he stood 
perfectly still, with his tail on the ground, his head drooping and turned away 
from the figure, as if he felt ashamed of having been twice deceived. In this 
attitude he remained several minutes, with his eyes half-closed, slightly moving 
his head from side toside ; after which he deliberately laid himself down. A 
dozen yelping dogs were now turned in, some of which prudently contented 
themselves with taking a distant look at the royal beast. Not one of them ap- 
proached him except an English greyhound, and even he was not such a fool as 
to press matters too far, but merely barked and snarled ; once or twice he came 
so close to the tiger’s nose that we wondered the monster had not laid his paw 
upon him, and crushed him atablow. Meanwhile the rest of the dogs in a body 
attacked one of the chained-up leopards—a most unfair contest ; but as he had 
the good fortune to catch one of them on the hip, he gave such evidence of his 
capacity that the barkers, leaving the nobler game, one and all scampered off in 
chase of the donkies. These poor beasts, terrified by the sound of the bottles 
at their tales, and worried by the dogs, were soon dragged to the ground, after 
which a distant action was recommenced against the leopards, with no results, 
as military men express it. 

By this time probably the Rajah, and certainly his company, were pretty | 
well tired of so much nonsense ; and his Highness, turning to one of his cour- 
tiers, desired him to go down to the court with a bow and arrow, which was 
handed to him. The officer descended accordingly, and having passed round to 
that side of the ring where the tiger lay, very deliberately shot an arrow at the 
unoffending animal. He immediately sprang at the ropes, but upon receiving 
another arrow in his breast, the poor creature fell back, and stood looking re- 
proachfully at his opponent. This gave the unconcerned courtier time to draw 
a third arrow from his quiver, and so on till the wretched beast was literally 
bristled all over like a porcupine; yet, to our great surprise, he still kept his 
feet. As the arrows pierced his side, he merely turned round his head and broke 
them off with his mouth, leaving the barb far within. We observed one arrow 
pass clean through his body from side to side, and could not but remember the 
old song of ‘*‘ Chevy Chase,” where the gray goose-quill, a cloth-yard long, is 
wet with the heart's blood of a warrior. As nothing could be more disagree- 
able than this method of putting so noble an anima! to death, some of us sent 
up @ petition to the Rajah that one of the party might be allowed to go down 
for the purpose of despatching him &@ l’Anglaise. This favour was readily 
granted ; and it was curious to observe how imstantaneous death followed the 
passage of a single musket-ball, though eight or ten arrows had already gone 

through and through him without producing any visible effect. 














Vavicties. 


The letter H.—-A young collegian was one day contending with the Rev. 
Rowland Hill as to the atility of theletter H. ‘Of what use is it,” says he, 
“ before a vowel! it begins no word in which, if followed by a vowel, it might 
not be omited without any detriment to the sound. In your own name, for ex- 
ample, it might as well have been left out.” ** 1 beg your pardon,” replied Row- 
land Hiil, ** its omission would have been to me of very serious consequence, as 
but for the H, I should have been iil all my |ifetime.” 

Heavenly Rest.—A lady of very ill-temper, and who was much given to 
scolding, particularly at her servants, having died some time ago, her husband 
caused an achievement to be placed against his house, under which was the 
iollowing common motto—* In calo quies.”” The coachman, who was present 
when it was put up, asked the undertaker’s apprentice the meaning of these 
words, and on being informed it was there is rest in heaven, *“*Then | am sure, 
said the coachman, mistress be’ant there. 





Winter Amusements in China.—The amusements of the Emperor of Chi- 
na’s Court on the ice, during the severe winters of Pekin, are thus given by 
Van Braam, who was one of the Dutch mission which proceeded from Canton, 


soon after Lord Macartney’s embassy :--—'* The Emperor made his appearance 
on a sort of sledge, supp srted by the figures of four dragons This machine 
was moved about by several mandarins, some uraggiwg before and others push ng 
behind! The four principal Ministers‘of State were aiso drawn upon the ice, 


in the sledges, by inferior mandarins. Whole troops of civil and military office 





soon appeared, some on sledges, some on skates, and uthers plaving at footha 
on the ice ; and he that kicked up the ball was rewarded by the Emperor. Th 
bali was then hung up in a kind of arch, and several mandarins shot at it, in pass 


ing on skates, with their bows and arrows. Their skates were cui off short 
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der the heel, and the fore was turned u 
are more in the spirit of ‘the Tartars than o: 
were more effeminate and quiet. 


Two half witted bedfellows were heard quarrellin ight which 
should fd in the middle. The master of the wubhioes csttoalty-sutsled the 
dispute by putting the besom between them. 


The Bride of Lammermoor.—The Aberdeen Journal has recently published a 
letter, first written soon after the publication of Sir Walter Scott's “ Tales of 
My Landlord,” by a descendant of the family of the Earl of Stair, stating 
that the original of the Bride of Lammermoor was the Hon. Janet Dalrymple, 
sister of the first Earl of Stair, in the time of William and Mary, and that she 
has always been spoken of in the family by the name of “The Bride of Bal- 
doon.”” The lover to whom she had plighted her faith was Lord Rutherford, 
but her enforced husband was David Dunbar, eldest son of the Laird of Bal- 
doon. On the wedding night young Baldoon was killed, not as Sir Walter 
has left it to be inferred, by the hands of his bride to free herself from her hate- 
ful fate, but by the lover who had secreted himself in the bridal chamber, and 
escaped by the window ; the bridegroom obstinately refused, while he survived, 
to give any account of the fray ; and the bride was found in the chimney corner 
a raving maniac ; she refused all food, and died soon after; the only words she 
ever spoke are those recorded by Sir Walter Scott, “ Ye hae taen up your bon- 
nie bridegroom.” The general fidelity of the characters is admitted by the 
writer, except that he says justice is not done to the character of Lord Stair, 
under the guise of Sir William Ashton, and that the fictitious bridegroom is a 
much more respectable person than was the real one in young Baldoon. 

GRAND SCHEME OF EMIGRATION. 
The brewers should to Malt-a go, 
The loggerheads to Scilly ; 
The Quakers to the Friend-ly Isles, 
The fur-riers all to Chili. 
The little bawling squalling babes, 
That break our nightly rest, 
Should be packed off to Baby-land, 
To Lap-land, or to Brest. 
From Spithead cooks go o'er to Greece ; 
And while the miser waits 
His passage to the Guinea coast, 
Spendthrifts are in the Straits, 
Spinsters should to the Needles go, 
Wine bibbers to Burgundy ; 
Gourmands should lunch at Sandwich Isles, 
Wags at the bay of Fun-dy. 
His bachelors to the United States, 
Maids to the Isle of Man. 
Let gardeners all to Botany go, 
And shoe-blacks to Japan. 
Thus emigrate, and misplaced men 
Will then no longer vex us ; 
And all that aint provided for 
Had better go to Tezas. 


a 
NEWSPAPER ON A NOVEL PLAN. 

A Journal on a plan entirely new, will be shortly published in Liverpool, in 
connection with the ‘‘ New York Ausion,” to be called “ THE EUROPEAN.” 
Its novelty will consist in being published on the days on which the steamers se- 
verally sail, so that it may always bring the very latest news. Another feature 
will consist in its combining every kind of intelligence, political, commercial, 
and general ; and it will be ready for delivery to the subscribers immediately on 
the arrival of the vessels. Copies for the South and West will be forwarded by 
the first mail. There is no single publication in Great Britain which occupies 
this ground, and ‘“‘ Tur Evrorean” will combine all the matter of interest to 
American readers, of half adozen British Journals. A comprehensive summa- 
ry of all the current political, parliamentary, and general news of the day, will 
be given on one page, while on another will be presented an accurate digest of 
the Money Market, Cotton Market, and Financial and Mercantile Affairs at large. 
The proposed publication will indeed supercede a number of Price Currents, 
Circulars, Shipping Lists, &c., and will put the merchant, the politician, and the 
man of leisure, in possession of all the European intelligence that can interest 
him, a few minutes after the vessel shall be in port. The subscription for this 
publication will be at the low price of $4 per annum, to the public generally, 
but those who do or shall take the Albion also, will be charged only $2 per an- 
num each, in addition to the regular Albion subscription. Advantage will be ta- 
ken of Mr. Cunard’s Steamers whenever their priority of sailing promises a 
priority of arrival. 

Subscribers to the Albion residing in the West Indies and South America can 
have The European forwarded to them direct from Liverpool, on making known 
their wishes at the Albion Office in New York. 

*,* Will our exchange papers have the goodness to copy this notice ? 
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the Chinese, whose original habits 





- PROSPECTUS | 
OF A NEW WEEKLY PERIODICAL TO BE CALLED 
THE DRAMATIC MERCURY, 


AND 
General Register of the fine Arts, Literature, Kc. 
TO BE EDITED BY A. D. PATERSON. 


THE greatly increased impulse which of late years has been communicated in this | 


country to the study of the fine arts, and to the gratification and improvement of taste, 
seeins to render it imperative that a Journal or Periodical, dedicated mainly, if not 
solely, to such subjects, should be established in the Republic of Letters. {t is not 
enough that numerous individuals may be found, who are imbued with such tastes and 
inclinations, and that they proceed in the cultivation of such refinements, each after 
his own plan, and without any unity of purpose or comparison of opinions. General 
views, hypotheses, propositions, reports, and deductions should be made public, the 
vast extent and importance’of the subjects, considered as entire systems, should be 
kept sight of ; so that whilst individuals are consulting their own special gratification | 
or unprovement, they may at the same time be ministering to the general advancement 
of the arts they pursue. 

Now, even granting that the ordinary newspaper notices of these things are made 
in a faithful and candid spirit, and that the writers are, in the aggregate.correct in their 
judgment, yet these notices are necessarily so brief, and contain so little beyond a mere | 
announcement or a hasty report,that they can hardly be said to contribute anything to- 
wards a clear communication of what has been brought forward, or towards furnishing 
an incentive to the due encouragement of art, science, or literature. Within the nar- 
row limits which editors of newspapers can permit to be allotted to such matters, it is 
nexttv impossible to convey anything satisfactory to the minds of those who are real- 
ly inquirers thereon : andthe impressions left by those meagre Comounications are 
therefore so vague, as not unfrequently to be injurious rather than beneficial. 

But very different should be the effects produced by a Periodical having special refer- 
ence to the Fine Arts, Accomplishments, and Elegant Amusements. Such a work, pro- 
perly conducted, should, and must, contribute to the information ofits readers, upon all 
the subjects connected with its plan ; it should direct and stimulate enquiry ; it should 
be the organ of communication to the public generally, and should faithfu!ly report 
the appreciation in which the matters are held, which have been submitted to the pub- 
lic consideration ; in shortit should be at once a herald, an interpreter, a monitor, a 
moderator, and a register. To make it all these in their full extent, requires, it is true 


' aconductor possessing important qualifications. To be entirely adequate to his un, 


dertaking he must be acquainted with at least the fundamental! principles of the several 
branches on which he purposes to touch, and to know somewhat of their general de- 
tails ; his eye and ear should be correct, his experience extensive, his zea! unremitting‘ 
and he should be possessed of firmness and independence of mind, mixed with a becomn- 
ing courtesy. He should not only be able to discriminate justly, but to criticise fear 
lessly. Good-will to all should induce him to give a full measure of encomium to me- 
rit, and to avoid giving unnecessary pain ; yet justice, both to his own judgment and to 
those who place any reliance on his authority, should require him to censure where 
censure is incurred. 

The Editor of this proposed Journal has not the arrogance to lay claim to these quali- 
fications. Conscious of great deficiency, he yet mentions them here to shew that he is 
not unaware of the difficulties with which his duties are beset, and to infer that by an 
unwearying assiduity he will endeavour to act up to the model he has described, to the 
best of his power. On some points of editorial duty mcluded tn the present plan he flat- 
ters himself that he has already received the meed of public approbation, and he is 
thereby only the more strongly moved to labor for its continuance in a more enlarged 
sphere of action. - 

The Dramatic Mercury will contain critical notices of Dramatic writings, Musical 
Compositions, Paintings, Sculpture, and other works of art, notices of Theatrical and 
Musical performances, and other public amusements ; biographic sketches of Dramatic 
authors, composers, actors, musicians, vocalists, painters, sculptors, &c. ; summaries 
of lectures and essays connected with the foregoing, anecdotes, jcur d’csprits, and mis- 
cellaneous matter ofa cheerful description, tending tomake the whole an agreeable 
weekly melange. An extensive correspondence will be maintained both with Europe 
and the principal establishments on this continent, and no pains will be spared to ob- 
tain complete information onthe subjects included in this plan. It will consist of a 
sheet in eight pages, in large duuble column, neatly printed in a clear brevier type, and 
will be published at the office of the Albion, Barclay street, every Saturday afternoon, 
commencing on the 2d day of January, 1#41, or as soon thereafter as practicable. 

Terms.—Three Dollars per annum, payable invariably in advance ; and no subscription 
received for a shorter period than six months 
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W clerk, in a mercantile house, or othe: wise. He knows the science cf book kcep- 
ing in allits ramifcations, is well acquainted with the English, Frene h, Spanish, nnd 
Dutch languages, can keep the books and correspond in the two first-mentioned more 
narticularly, knowing those two languages equally well , he writes a very good hand, 
! fed with the West 4ndia business. from which quarter he can influence 
me i cousignmentsto his prine i! if required ; and will earnestly devote 
hims ot ri of | owe t ethe wv esto! his employer he S| 
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R,. ple re he gy No. 90 Chambers street, N. Y. Office hours from 8tili 10 4 


M. and 5 till 
From the Report, in the London Atheneum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British iati 
“Sir David Brewster laid before the secloon a series of Beauiaha pre of the 
eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, to establish 


some important points in the theory of vision.” ‘* One of the most important results of 
Mr. Wailace’s dissections is the discovery of fibres in the retina, Sir John Hersche) had 
supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it ig 
therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered.” 

From Professor Knight, Yale College. “He has made interesting discoveries,’ which © 
throw much light upon hitherto obseure points in the physiology of vision.” a 
_ From Professor Maeneven, New York. “| have experepnnes the good effects of his ski 
in my own person, and witnessed the address and success of his operations “oe many © 

Au m. 





others.” 


. ) 
D* POWELL begs to inform the public that owing to the unprecedented demang 
for SHARP’S CERATE, he is compelled to relinquish all other business, and de. 
vote his entire time to the sale of this important new chemieal discovery. He has like. 
wise found it necessary to appropriate the large double Store, 157 Broadway to its ex. 
clusive sale. The combination forming this Invaluable external remedy is based on 
philosophical principles, and is free from every thing in the most remote degree allied 
to quackery. Powerful in its effects, yet innocent in its composition, it is destined 1o 
take the highest stand in the Medica] world. Practitioners will find ita great deside. 
ratum, especially in that anomalous disease Rheumatism, for in this distressing com. 
plaint it never fails to give prompt relief. Being an external application no person wi), 
apprehend any injurious consequences from its use nor will it cause any abrasion oj” 
the surface, although possessing such extraordinary powers. : 





os 


It is particularly to be observed that there are five kinds of Cerates, and each only ap. Bees. | 


plicable to the various cutaneous and muscular diseases which have been proved t 
yield to the influence of its ey ere viz: 
No.1}, Plain! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf. 
ness, Erysipelas, External Inflammation, Roils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 
No. 2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains, Bruises,Cramp, 
Glanduiar Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains. 
No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 
No.4, Balsamec ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sofes. 
No.5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &e 
The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 is used, butis a more powerful pre. 
aration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2 cents, $1 50 and 
50,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 
J.W.POWELL,M.D., Sole Agent, {57 Broadway, N.Y. 


BRITISH AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. ithe 
BRITISH QUEEN, and PRESIDENT. These Steam Ships are undergoing repairs 
and alterations, will resume their stations for the year 1841, as follows :— Ass 
New York to London. 
The British Queen of 2016 tons, 500 horse power, wil! sail: 
From London. From New York. 
10th March, 10th September, 10th April, 10th October, 
10th May, 10th November, 10th June, 10th December, 
10th July, 10th August, ee 
New York to Liverpool. ae. 
The President, 29366 tons, and —- horse power, Leut. Richard Roberts R. N., com. 







mander, will sail :— 

From Liverpool. From New York, ye 
10th February, 10th August, 10th March, 10th September, bi ‘ 
10th April, 10th October, 10th May, 10th November, = 
10th June, 10th July, he 8 

‘The rate of peasege in the Main Saloon is $130, all other after berths, $120, Fore Sa. 
loon, $50, exclusive of wines, which will be furnished on call at reasonable rates. 
Steward’s fees, $6,66. F 
The British Queen will carry 600 to 800 tons cargo. 
The President will take 1000 tons cargo. 
Plans of the accommodations of both ships, may be seen at the Agent’s office. B33 
Persons wishing to make remittances in small sums to their friendsin England, cx 
do so, by applying as above. is 
For freight or pesege. oP to 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street, 


Oot tf. 





BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 


one ships ef 1200 tons and 440 horse power. From From 
Boston. Liverpool. 
COLUMBIA, Robert Ewing, R.N. Oct. 13 Sept. 19 
ACADIA, Edward C. Miller, R. N. Nov. 1 Oct. 4 
CALEDONIA, Richard Cleland, R. N. Nov.15 Oct. 19 
BRITANNIA, Henry Woodruff, R. N. Dec. 1 Nov. 4 
ACADIA, Edward C. Miller, R.N Jan. 1 Pee. 4 


Rate of passage, $125. No Berth will be secured until paid for. 
‘ v7 re passage, apply to 8. 8. Lewis, No. 1, Commercial wharf, Bostor.} 
Sept. 8 t 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 

HE Ships of this Line will continue their departure from New York on the Ist, and 

will sail from Havre on the 24th of each month during the year, thus :— 

From New York From Havre 
ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, J.B Pell, master, 24th Feb., June, and Oct. 
Ist Feb, June and Oct, Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 24th March,July, and Nov 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, J. Funk, master, 24th April, Aug., and Dee. 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 24th May, Sept., and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred on them. For freight or poseege. apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 

BONNEFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 

To sal on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month, 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and” 
With, of every month throughout the year, viz :— % 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Sony Days of Sailing from 
York. London. ) 
St. James, |W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 1'9 
Moxtreal, S. B. Griffing, Sm § © * 0 * et &. “ 
Gladiator, T Britton, “« 620, = 20, “ 20March7, July 7, Nov. 7j 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1; “ 1% © 17) “ 17 
Wellington, D Chadwick, Os oo | ae oe. FS. 8 OG 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, « §©20, “ 20, “ Q0/April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 73 
Philadelphia, |E E. Morgan, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1; * 17, “ 17, “& I1G 
Samson, jR Sturgis, “ 10, «10, “ 10! “ 7, “ 27, “oe 
President, iJ. M.Chadwick,; “ 20, “ 20, ‘ 20\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 79 
Ontario, lH. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1) “ 17 . . bb 
Toronto, |R. Griswold, os mH * TE ”- a an. *§ © 
Westminster, (|G. Moore, 1} * 20, * 20, “ 20j/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c, 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liqaors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par 
ceils, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Front st. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. G3 
From New York on the &th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 13.) 1% 
8th and Ith of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these) 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the foliowing order, viz. "99 











Ships. Masters. a of ses from es Aa of Sailing from Havre 
Ork. fe 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16,Feb. 8, May 24/Dee. 1, March 16, July §7 
lowa W.W. Pell, | “ 24, “ 16, June 8) “ 8,April 1, 160m 
Burgundy, D. Lines, Nerv. 6 *§ 8 * w* wm = 8, Aug. |7 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, | “ 16,March 8, “ 24jJan. 1, “ 6, “ ‘ts 
Duch. d’Orleans,| A. Richardson,| ‘“ 24, “ 16, July 8! “ 8, May 1 “« he 
Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8, “ — Mord + os 8, Sept. | 
Sully WCThompson| “ 16,April 8, “ 4\Fe i, « 16, “ $ 
Emerald G.W Howes, “ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8] “8, June 1, “ i 
Silvie De Grasse,|J, Weiderholdt\Jan. 8,“ 24, “4 1; * 4 © 8, Oct. | 
Poland, \C. Anthony, jr 0 16, May e, oad Paes, “ 16, = 
Albany, \J. Johnston, jr 24, 16, Sept. , July 3 ] 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommod«) 
tions for passengers. comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. | 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of ever) 
month; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 








Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from, 
| ork, Liverpool. 

Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, (July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug.25, Dec. 25, April % 
Virginian, Higgins, “un © BB. .3 Sept 1, Jan. 1, May ! 
New York, wW.c. Barstow,, “19, “ 13 “ 19° 7% * GY «& r 
Roscius, J. Collins, “9, “ 6, “ 95) “ 33, «© 93, I 
Cambridge, ii, Bursley, Aug. i, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 13 E 
Independence, |Wortman, = ae Oe ree 5, “ 95, « o 
Sheffield, |F-P Allen, fh G&S OE 18Oct. 1, Feb 3, June | 
Oxford, |J. Rathbone, “19, “ 19, “& JQ @ 7 Ss 
Siddons, in. BD. Palmer,| “SS, *“ BB *“@a*"* kik FF wm * B 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, /Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ " 
Roscoe, H. Huttleson,| “ 7, ‘“ 5, - 2 ee foe SS 
S. Whitney, Thompson, oH, * , « 13\Nov 1, March 1, July | 
Columbus, Cropper, “mim * cme’ % & aiee | 
Sheridan, Depeyster, oe * BB, “ 95) 13, « age“ I 
South America, |Raley, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 1 
G.W ashington, |A. Burrows, ss %. * Te bed 7° Re mM, 9 
United States, |J. G. Fisher, “13, “ 13, “ 13'Dec. 1, April 1, Aug 
England, iB. L. Waite, “19, “ 149, “WwW « 7 « wr.) 
Garrick, 1A.S. Palmer,/ “2%, “ 2% “ @ * 38 “@ 32, “« B 
Europe, \A.C. Marshall|Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ IP 


These ships are ail of the first class, and ably commanded, with elogant accommo 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $14 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wiaes, stores, and bedding 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, p#"’ 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular pills of lading are signed therefor, 7 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, Eng!a!’ 
S. Whitney. and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y- 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. ; 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, Z 
RORERT KERMIT, N.Y 7 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 





Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe. ane Geo Washington, 
GRINNEI {" MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N. ¥. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoo. 
Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
FE. K COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liver} 
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